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Biarp of the GHeek. 


Tue retirement of Lord Morley from the Secretary- 
ship of State for India, not unexpected, was formally 
announced yesterday. Several other Ministerial changes 
are involved. Lord Crewe succeeds Lord Morley at the 
India Office, though many Liberals would have desired 
the post to pass into the hands of a member of the House 
of Commons. The appointment of Mr. Harcourt to the 
Colonial Office in Lord Crewe’s place will be generally 
commended, though the work is likely to be unusually 
onerous, with the Imperial Conference in near sight, 


and the reorganisation of the Office now contemplated. | 
Lord Beauchamp moves from the Presidency of the | 


Council into the post vacated by Mr. Harcourt, and 
Lord Morley steps into his lighter and more dignified 
position. 

x * * 


THERE is no use in disguising the fact that Lord 
Morley’s retirement is a heavy misfortune for India, for 


Great Britain, and for the Government. As he remains 


a member of the Cabinet, we may assume that his advice | 
will for some time to come weigh heavily with those im- | 


mediately responsible for Indian policy. Nevertheless, 
Lord Morley’s position has been so peculiar, his influence 
with his Council so remarkable, his powers of work so 
unusual, and his intellectual and moral authority in a 
great, unsettled, and wide-ranging controversy so impor- 
tant, that it is with some sinking of heart that we contem- 
plate the task of any possible successor. Lord Morley has 
practically stood between the living and the dead: he 


has been the only man who could have commended a | 


large scheme of reform to the Indian Government and 
Civil Service at such a moment when to hold our hands 
from such a duty might mean losing India. 
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Ir is true that Lord Morley has not always carried 
with him either Radical opinion here or reforming 
native opinion there. This was not to be expected, 
nor must Lord Morley be held responsible for every 
administrative Act extending over a long course of 
policy. He must be judged by the general effect, scope, 
and intention of his work; and especially by his clear 
resolution to carry the Civil Service with him on a 
longer and more adventurous voyage than a necessarily 
conservative force desired to go. We hope and believe 
that he has saved India. But he would, we are sure, 
himself say that his work was not finished; and the 
Liberal Party will come to a very firm and distinct 
conclusion that his successor must carry it further, in 
his spirit, if necessarily without his immense prestige. 
We must reserve a full review of his Secretaryship 
for a further occasion; but we deeply regret that the 
necessity for such an estimate should have arisen. 


* * * 


Sir Jonun Smmon’s brilliant victory at Walthamstow, 
following last week’s solid success at South Shields, shows 
a staunch Liberal majority throughout the country, 
waiting with confident expectancy for an early fulfilment 
of last January’s mandate to remove the Veto of the 
House of Lords. It is true that this was not the fight- 
ing issue either at South Shields or Walthamstow. For 
the Veto issue is settled so far as Liberal popular opinion 
is concerned. In both constituencies it was the vin- 
dication of Free Trade that absorbed the attention of 
the speakers and of the electorate. Two more effective 
champions of the cause than Mr. Russell Rea and Sir 
John Simon are not to be found. Walthamstow, in 
particular, furnished a fine fighting ground. A vast 
working-class constituency of consumers learns to detect 
with certainty and to repudiate with scorn the conspiracy 
to raise the prices of their food and clothing. A more 
striking example of the failure of the Tariff campaign, 
even in the “ unenlightened South,’’ has not been given. 
For twenty years prior to the first Free Trade fight cf 
1906, Walthamstow, save at one by-election, had gone 
heavily Conservative. The injection of the Tariff into 
the Conservative programme has made it firmly Liberal. 


* * * 


+ Tue effect of these by-elections upon the policy of 
the Opposition is unmistakable. They do not stand 
alone. Fifteen Liberal seats have been vacated during 
the eight months of this Parliament, and every one 
has been successfully held. This can only confirm the 
party managers in their hardly concealed eagerness to 
avoid an early General Election. Their whole efforts, 
it may, therefore, be concluded, will be devoted towards 
preserving the armistice which the Conference has 
rendered possible. If Mr. Balfour, then, can manage 
without inconvenient guarantees to induce the Govern- 
ment to keep alive the Conference, enlarging its matter 
or giving it any new shape that is desired, he will pre- 
sumably do so. It is, however, difficult to conceive such 
continuance of this Conference as possible, without some 
definite committal either to a devolution or a federal 
scheme, and hitherto nothing but water, hot and cold, 
has been poured upon the proposal, by Unionist leaders 
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outside the Conference. The federal proposals remain 
so far unsupported prophecies of the Unionist Press. 
* * * 

MEANWHILE, the Veto Conference has held several 
prolonged sittings, believed to be critical. Had the issue 
been complete failure, it is generally supposed that some 
public announcement would have been made. The fact 
that it has not, lends plausibility to a rumor which the 
Press Association put forth last Thursday, to the effect 
that Mr. Asquith will be able to assure the House that 
the Conferences “ have not been altogether fruitless,’’ 
though no “ definite plan’ is yet ripe for submission to 
Parliament. Should such rumor turn out to have been 
truly inspired, it will indeed be a trial of faith for weary 
waiters. Meanwhile, the “ Times,’’ which earlier had 
backed with some enthusiasm the colossal scheme of 
federation propounded by its correspondent “ Pacificus,”’ 
now abandons him, falling back upon the possibility of 
some humbler solution of the Lords issue, in which a 
Joint Session might settle all vexed questions, except 
graver constitutional changes, which might be submitted 


to a referendum. 
* * * 


Paris was startled last Wednesday afternoon by the 
news of the resignation of the Government, and the com- 
position of a new Ministry was announced on Thursday. 
M. Briand has not resigned in order to re-unite the 
Republican Party, but to divide it still further. It is 
un petit coup d’état. The Ministry is one of “conservation 
sociale,” representing the new Conservative bloc, from 
the Progressives of the Centre to the Moderates of the 
Left. The resignation is merely a manceuvre to get rid 
of inconvenient colleagues. Only six of M. Briand’s 
old associates retain office. M. Briand has no further 
use for them, and, as some of them kick at the re 
actionary policy which he contemplates, they are thrown 
overboard. The most significant secession is that of M. 
Millerand, who declined to hold his portfolio because of 
M. Briand’s decision to introduce legislation to prevent 
railway strikes and strikes in the public service. There 
will almost certainly be a split in the Radical-Socialist 
Party, and the defection of the advanced wing may 
imperil the Government. 

* * * 

Tue réle of the President of the Republic in the 
matter seems to be not quite in accordance with prece- 
dent. When the Clemenceau Cabinet resigned, the 
President departed from precedent in asking M. Briand 
to form a Ministry. He still further departed from pre- 
cedent when he recently made speeches in the country in 
favor of M. Briand’s policy, and if, as seems to be the 
case, he is a party to the present arrangement, he has 
hardly observed the neutrality which his predecessors 
made a point of observing. Those who applaud M. Fal- 
lires’ action forget that another President might depart 
from neutrality in another direction. To an outsider it 
would seem that the tradition which kept the President 
of the Republic outside of and above party politics was 
worth preserving. 

* * * 

Two incidents of the week almost suggest that our 
Foreign Office is pursuing a deliberate campaign against 
Persia. The grave menace of the occupation of the chief 
Southern road by a police force under British officers 
governs the situation. Under that shattering blow to 
its prestige the Persian Government is trying to borrow 
money. While its credit is peculiarly sensitive, a force 
of bluejackets was suddenly landed at Lingah, a little, 
decayed port in the Gulf, on account of some rumored or 
threatened descent of marauding tribesmen. If the lives 
of our subjects there were in real danger, and the mea- 





sure is temporary, it may be justified. But how many 
British subjects are there, and might they not have found 
a refuge on the gunboat? Meanwhile, because the pay- 
ment of the Shah’s excessive stipend was a day or two 
in arrears—a delay which Persians excused by the 
allegation that they had evidence that he was foment- 
ing Royalist plots—the British and Russian Ministers 
sent servants to shadow the Foreign Secretary as he 
went about the streets, and finally stationed them 
as bailiffs in his private house. This really outrageous 
procedure can only have the effect of destroying the 
prestige and credit of the Persian Government, while 
suggesting that the exiled Shah is regarded by them 
with particular favor. 
* * * 

Tue protests against the excesses in Macedonia 
in the foreign Press have called forth a reply 
from the official organ of the Young Turkish Com- 
mittee, the “Tanin.” “We are nowise partisans 
of mildness and pity,’ it declares. “Justice and 
generosity only produce fatal fruits in Macedonia.” It 
goes on to call for ‘‘ a policy of repression @ outrance”’ 
against “the Bulgarian wild beasts.’’ The sequence of 
events should be noted. First the Young Turks forbade 
the Bulgarians and all subject races to form any clubs 
or associations, whether literary or political, with a 
Nationalist basis. There must be no Bulgarian party, 
however loyal, however constitutional. There might not 
even be a society to cultivate Bulgarian literature. This 
the Bulgars endured, though it ruined the influence of 
their moderates, who really wished to work with the 
Young Turks. Next, Moslem colonies were “ planted ”’ 
in Bulgarian districts. Then came the disarmament of 
the peasantry, to the accompaniment of the cudgel, the 
bastinado, and the twisted rope. That was too much. 
The bands reappeared. Two dynamite outrages upon 
goods trains have occurred, and, to balance the men 
killed by beating, six Turks have been murdered on the 
usual Balkan plan of reprisals. The reproach of “ mild- 
ness and pity ’’ is certainly one which the Young Turks 
have not deserved. 


>? 


* * * 

Mr. RoosEveEtt is throwing all his energies into the 
campaign in favor of the candidature of Mr. Stimson as 
Governor of New York State. He did, indeed, capture 
the State party machine. But it appears to be ill- 
supplied with money, and the campaign consists chiefly 
of open-air meetings, to which Mr. Roosevelt addresses 
his platitudes about honesty and his denunciations of 
the financiers, accompanied, unfortunately, by the barest 
minimum of a constructive programme. Tammany and 
the Democrats are “‘ out to win,” and appear to have for- 
gotten the tradition that used to cause them at least to 
pose as a people’s party. The Democrats have openly 
appealed to Wall Street for funds, and are, in effect, 
fighting the election on behalf of the business interests. 
The betting is heavily in favor of Mr. Dix, the Demo- 
cratic nominee. There is little doubt that the more 
conservative Republicans will vote for him. The New 
York Press is almost solidly against Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Hearst assails both sides impartially, but leans, on the 
whole, to the Insurgents, while sharply criticising their 
leader. 

* * * 


THE unrest in Berlin is a very mysterious pheno- 
meéenon. Hardly was the Moabit quarter pacified, when 
rioting broke out, though on a much smaller scale, in 
the Wedding district. Its origin was a very trivial 
trade dispute, which turned on the dismissal of a shop 
hand. The police did their utmost to magnify it, and 
the sabre, as usual, was employed. Then came a police 
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edict outlining a plan by which special patrols were to be 
armed with carbines. Elaborate instructions were given 
for various grades of severity in the treatment of crowds, 
ranging from individual carbine practice at rioters’ legs, 
up to massed volleys. The opinion grows that the 
authorities are doing their best to provoke these dis- 
orders. They can never be traced to any working-class 
organisation, and the measures taken to cope with them 
are invariably calculated to aggravate them. “ Vor- 
warts ’’’ has issued a special edition calling for order 
and tranquillity. 
+ * 

THovucH political names have not always the same 
significance in municipal as in Parliamentry elections, 
the results of the local elections this week must be taken 
as extremely encouraging. The Liberals claim a gain 
of about sixty seats, as compared with forty-three Con- 
servative, and thirty-four Labor and Socialist gains. 
Considerable progressive victories are recorded in Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and East Anglia, among the most 
noteworthy being the five Labor-Socialist gains in Man- 





chester, the four Liberal gains in Liverpool and in Leeds, | 
together with the improved position in such difficult | 


towns as Sheffield and Southport. Upon the whole, 
Labor and Socialism have shown the largest propor- 


tionate advance. 
x * 


of the strike in the South Wales coal trade. By last 
Tuesday it was estimated that nearly 30,000 men were 
out, and many thousands more have handed in their 
notices. On Wednesday the enginemen at four pits 
decided to throw in their lot with the miners, in spite 


illegal. The officials of the Miners’ Federation, however, 
are setting themselves strongly against. any extension 
of the strike, pointing out in a vigorous document the 


orderly action, and reminding the men that the question 
of a general stoppage had recently been decided in the 
negative by an overwhelming majority in a ballot vote. 


and moral, made by his colored fellow-citizens in the 
United States during recent years. His policy, “ Let 
politics alone and acquire efficiency,’’ is, however, re- 
pudiated by a strong body of educated opinion in 
America, which finds expression in a remarkable letter 
published this week in the Press. The signatories point 
out that the withholding of the franchise, in the States 
where most negroes live, is attended by a refusal of 
criminal and civil justice, a denial of equal opportunities 
of education, a caste proscription which practically ex- 
cludes from most skilled trades, and other grave disabili- 
ties. All aware of the current tendencies of American 
sentiment recognise that race feeling, with all that it im- 
perts, is growing more intense in all sections of the 
country, and that in various subtle ways it is eating 
into the very spirit of democracy. The doctrine of 
“equal rights for all civilised men” is definitely con- 
travened by the constitutions and laws of most Southern 
States. Among the signatories of this powerful appeal 
to Europe, we find the names of many of the most in- 
fluential teachers and professional men among the colored 
people. 


, 


* * * 
At a meeting of the depositors of the Charing Cross 
Bank last Tuesday, some account of the magnitude of 
the financial loss was rendered by the Chairman. Against 


2 : | liabilities amounting to £2,500,000, available assets 
Tuts week has witnessed a considerable enlargement | 


stood at £708,000, supplemented by a million and a 
quarter shares in the Atlantic, Quebec and Western 
Railway, an enterprise of an inchoate and specula- 
tive nature, though Sir William Bull, who had 
made inquiries on the spot, held out some hope that, 


; | by the expenditure of a few hundred thousand pounds 
of the knowledge that this sudden stoppage of work was 


more, the line might be finished and made into a paying 
concern. The immediate situation is one of the greatest 
misery for thousands of hardworking men and women, 


: ; | chiefly of the upper laboring classes, who have lost their 
folly of attempting to redress grievances by such dis- | 


savings by this stoppage. Though the Lord Mayor, 


| as a matter of policy, has refused to open a Mansion 


It is extremely disquieting to observe here also, as among | 
the boiler-makers, the signs of bad discipline and reck- | 


less disregard for the advice of experienced leaders. 
+ . * 


other representatives of Friendly Societies on the sub- 
ject of the proposed scheme of State insurance against 
invalidity, Mr. Lloyd George endeavoured to deprecate 
their hostile criticism by assuring them that the members 
of Friendly Societies would be gainers by his scheme, 
and that the State subventions would strengthen, not 
damage, the position of the Societies. 
vention was to be given to members of the Societies as 
to outside workers, so that the Societies could either 
secure to their members the same benefits as heretofore 


House Relief Fund, an influential committee, officered 
by Sir W. Bull, Sir W. H. Dunn, and Mr. D. W. 
Waterlow, Members of Parliament, invite public sub- 
scriptions to provide for urgent cases of distress. When 


| will legislation forbid the use of the term Bank to 


The same sub- | 


for lower rates of subscription, or, by keeping the same | 


subscriptions, could enlarge the benefits. He was, how- 


ever, not in a position to make public the detailed | 


character of the proposals, or to allay the apprehensions 
lest State subvention should involve State interference, 
making in the long-run for State management. Though 
officials of the Societies can hardly be expected to look 
with favor upon any measure of State interference, 
students of Friendly Society finance are aware that, if 


such public supervision could be kept within bounds, it | , 
| classes, and the general decay of sex morality. 


might perform great services to the subscribers by 
placing a curb upon wasteful and ignorant finance. 
* * * 
Mr. Booxer T. WasnincTon recently gave us a 
glowing picture of the progress, industrial, intellectual, 


; : ‘ ’ . | institutions which trade upon the security of that name, 
In an interesting discussion with Mr. Barnes and | 


while they are nothing else than speculative investment 
companies ? 
* * * 

THovucH most of the medical and lay witnesses 
before the Divorce Commission have favored an exten- 
sion of facilities for divorce to cases of incurable insanity, 
a strong rally of alienists against this proposal was made 
this week. Sir James Crichton Browne offered a 
strenuous opposition. “To recognise insanity as in any 
circumstances a valid ground for the disruption of the 
conjugal tie would, in his opinion, encourage imprudence 
in marriage, conduce to the instability of the matri- 
monial state, and still further impair the sanctity of 
married life.’’ In his stress upon the difficulty of proving 
incurability he was supported by several of the Lunacy 
Commissioners. In his full evidence, Sir James took not 
merely a conservative but a reactionary policy upon the 
general issue, expressing a desire for the total abolition 
of divorce, the growth of which he associated with the 
weakening of the religious sanction in matrimony, the 
decline of the birth-rate among the upper and the middle 





[The next issue of Tue Nation will be a Special 
Literary Number and will contain a contribution by 


Mr. John Galsworthy. | 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE FEELING OF THE COUNTRY. 


On the showing of the by-elections—and, for what they 
are worth, of the municipal elections also—the six months 
peace has, after all, done little to damp the ardor of 
the Liberal rank and file. The party stands where it 
stood last January. If anything, it would seem to have 
improved its position. Despite the chilling effect of the 
incidents following on the opening of Parliament, 
despite the subsequent cessation of hostilities, the 
Government has lost no ground. Public opinion is 
firmly set upon the task of clearing the way for 
democratic legislation. The spectre of Home Rule no 
longer frightens. It has been laid, if it required laying, 
by the Unionist Press itself. The country would be 
glad to be rid of the Irish problem, if only that it might 
devote itself more freely to the cause of social reform. 
A profound dissatisfaction with their present lot is more 
and more widely felt among the intelligent artisans and 
miners, and is at the bottom of the continued unrest in 
the labor world. Nor is it merely blind dissatisfaction. 
It is an impulse seeking an outlet along lines of reform 
that fall within the limits of practical politics. It is 
shaping itself with a force that will have its way. There 
will be no explosion in the close-knit and conservative 
structure of English society, but there will be a steady 
and growing pressure towards such changes as will miti- 
gate the load of poverty, and enable the wage-earner to 
face with a new confidence the risks of sickness, un- 
employment, and old age, which have proved too heavy 
for him to bear unaided. On the other side, Tariff 
Reform has made no headway. It is the misfortune 
of its supporters that their faces lengthen when others 
rejoice. The temporary submergence of their movement 
in 1906 was due not merely to the electoral defeat, but 
to the coincident prosperity of trade. Nor was it till 
the boom was over in 1908 that they began to make head- 
way again. They counted upon the unemployment of 





1909 ; yet, after all, an election not long after the lowest | 


point in the slump left them in a minority of 120. Now 
trade is good once more, and the only causes which 
retard its edvance—the dearness of raw cotton, and 
the boiler-makers’ strike—have palpably no connection 
with foreign tariffs. Upon the whole, the Tariff Re- 
former must wait till the boom rolls by. 
fortunes are his benefits. 


Public mis- 
He may try his hand when, 
in the cycle of trade, the season of depression comes 
once more. An unexpressed recognition of this neces- 
sity we may take to be at the bottom of the anxiety 
to prolong the Conference and put off the day of contest. 
A third electoral defeat would hit this movement almost 
as hard as a further increase of exports. Meanwhile, 
the Free Trade Party have their chance. They have 
time to perfect their plans for dealing with unemploy- 
ment. They have leisure to carry out the entire scheme 
of the Minority Report—a scheme which, if it will not 
abolish the evil of trade fluctuations, will very sensibly 
mitigate the resulting misery. A Social Reform Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, which should take in hand the 
entire scheme of necessary legislation, and override the 





obstruction of the Departments, might go far to con- 
solidate Free Trade finance for good and all, as the basis 
of a sound and hopeful policy of social progress. 
Meanwhile the Liberal and Labor Parties have 
every reason to face the present situation with confidence, 
and to confront outstanding problems with resolution. 
The country is with them. Their opponents know it, 
and they should know it too. 
and the force behind it unmistakable. 
power primarily to secure expression for the will of 
the people by overthrowing the Veto of the Lords. They 
are right to secure this end by consent if possible. But 
they would be fatally wrong in hesitating to secure 


Their mandate is clear, 
They are in 


it without the consent of their opponents, if to gain that 
consent is impossible. In that alternative they may 
have to face another Election. That is troublesome 
and expensive, but, from a party point of view, it has 
no terrors. They are right to secure, along with the 
restriction of the Veto, a settlement of the Irish question 
if it is possible. But again, if it is impossible, they 
would be wrong to sacrifice further precious time to 
the discussion. Equally they would be wrong to sacri- 
fice on this account any vital element in the constitu- 
tional reforms necessary to secure the liberty of the 
nation as a whole. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the Veto is the key to the whole situation, to 
English social legislation or to Irish Home Rule, to 
Scottish land reform or to Welsh Disestablishment, to 
women’s suffrage, or to payment of members and the 
political rights of trade unions, to educational peace 
or to licensing reform. There is not one of these 
matters that can be taken in hand with any confidence 
of success as long as it remains possible for an irre- 
sponsible chamber to frustrate the results of the de- 
It is the 


way of the House of Lords, not merely to reject Bills, 


liberate decision of the representative House. 


but, what is worse, to devitalise them by destroying the 
democratic element in them, and leaving the Liberal 
Party to choose between the wreck of the Measure and 
Substantially controversial legis- 
The Irish, 
who above all other parties have their own special and 


no Measure at all. 
lation is impossible under such conditions. 


peculiar interests, are perfectly aware of the governing 
fact of the situation. They would justly prefer a re- 
form which would liberate the British democracy, to one 
which would give them an inadequate instalment of 
For they know that the British 


democracy will in the end do them justice, and they 


their own demands. 


would rather wait a few years for a genuine measure 
of self-government than obtain an immediate measure 
English, 
Welsh, and Scottish instances may well be judged by 
their example. 

The moral for the Government, then, is that it 
should press the Conference for its conclusions on the 
one vital subject of the Veto. If anything more can 
be gained from it, well and good. But nothing less 
can be accepted. The Liberal representatives on that 
august body have the whip hand in the bargain, and 
it is their business to make use of it, and let the 
others know it. Nor can the statement of results be 


which would be unreal and _ insufficient. 


delayed beyond the meeting of Parliament. The party 
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and the country have a right to know the plans of the 
Government for the future. They have no lack of 
confidence in their representatives. They have shown 
that by the silence and patience of six months. But 
they feel that the waiting period is now over, and the 
time for action has come again. 





DEVOLUTION AND FEDERATION. 


Tue cheerful, easy air with which politicians, more or 
less responsible, of both our great parties now discuss 
proposals for plunging the British Constitution into 
the melting-pot would have staggered the statesmen 
of the last generation. Nor is it less remarkable that 
by far the most audacious proposals should have come 
from members of the party which has usually claimed 
a prescriptive right to the title Constitutional. For, 
though it is true that a graceful veil of anonymity has 
been thrown over most of the larger schemes, such as 
that proposed by their 
reception evidently indicates a willingness among many 


“ 


Pacificus’’ in the “ Times,” 
Conservatives to consider seriously any schemes of con- 
stitutional reconstruction, however vast, which can ap- 
pear to offer an escape from the plain menace of the 
anti-Veto Home Rule policy which stares them in the 
face. If they can only edge the country away from 
such a precipice, they would apparently be willing to 
risk years of wandering in a wilderness of constitutional 
How can this desired end be achieved? By 
playing with words and ideas which are so respectable 


reform. 


that they do not shock Conservatives, while they carry 
favorable appeals to the reforming spirit. Such words 
are devolution and federation. If, by a judicious ap- 
plication of the former, the tyranny of the Celt in our 
national Parliament could be exorcised, and England 
win liberty to govern herself under a permanently 
Tory rule; if, by the latter, the great policy of Imperial 
defence and an Imperial tariff system could be secured, 
The fact that devolution 


and federation are opposed processes, involving the 


why should they hesitate! 


solution of two separate sets of constitutional problems, 
does not disturb the mind of the political enthusiast 
as he soars in his wordy empyrean. It is only fair 
to add that many Liberals, also shrinking from an 
abrupt plunge, would gladly take a safe, zigzag way 
To them 
“devolution and federation ’’ are not a Tory bait, but 


down the precipice, if they could find one. 


well-sounding principles for reformed, efficient Govern- 
ment. 

Now, our attitude towards these principles is one 
of entire respect. Devolution, the thing, and not merely 
the word, is plainly essential, if we are to retain any 
popular control of Government through elected repre- 
sentatives. Home Rule all Round is a factor in efficient 
democracy. To those ardent politicians who still urge 
that Irish Home Rule, having stronger claims rooted in a 
clearer realisation of nationality, should have separate 
precedence, we would answer that not merely is no 
delay for Ireland involved in the adoption of the larger 
plan, but that in this way the Irish might get 
an earlier, a safer, and a larger measure of Home Rule. 
For both the logic and the sentiment of the opposition 





to Irish Home Rule are sapped by the larger policy. 
Such Devolution then will stand as an acceptable plank 
in the Liberal platform. But we do not propose to walk 
this plank at the bidding of those who would like to 
use it as a slippery instrument for upsetting Liberal 
policy. Nor can we consent to couple it with any sort 
of scheme for Imperial Federation. This latter is not 
merely separate from, and even antagonistic to, Devolu- 
tion, but it is obviously and utterly impracticable. No 
surer example of the dupery of phrases can be afforded 
than those which circle round the notion of Imperial 
Federation. Precisely because we believe that the peace 
and progress of the world in the future depend upon 
the gradual free establishment of closer regular relations 
between nations, weaving ever stronger bonds of 
common and co-operative action, we strongly depre- 
cate the idea of making what is termed defence, 
but might with equal propriety be termed offence, the 
first foundation of a close union between Great Britain 
and her free Dominions. Such a policy, however, is not 
really dangerous, because it is not practicable. Some 
of the grounds of this impracticability are well sum- 
marised by Professor Morgan in the current issue of 
the “ Nineteenth Century ’’: “It seems very doubtful 
if those who speak of Imperial Federation have any 
clear conception of what the actual constitution of the 
British Empire is. It is an Empire without an Imperial 
without an 
Imperial Court of Appeal; a union of communities in 


citizenship, without Imperial taxation, 
every degree of political status, from the Crown Colony 
of Gibraltar up to the Federal Commonwealth of 
Australia; an Empire in which a citizen of one part of 
it is an alien in another part; an Empire in which one 
Colony may be bound by commercial treaties to a foreign 
State, without binding the others; an Empire in which 
a British subject may be prevented by industrial and 
immigrant legislation from landing in British territory ; 
an Empire in which even the law of treason varies with 
the Jer loci, and the superb writ of Habeas Corpus itself 
has lost its Imperial character.’’ In a word, the meanest 
conception of Imperial Federation could only be realised 
by such numerous curtailments of long-used inde- 
pendence, and by such imposition of artificial unity, as 
would wreck any proposal directly it stepped down from 
the misty region of sentimental verbiage, and began to 
take the definite figure of reality. 

Perhaps, however, the temerity of such large schemes 
of constitutional change is best appreciated when they 
are understood to involve the substitution of a written 
rigid Constitution for that subtle and ever-changing 
network of organic relations which has hitherto com- 
posed our Constitution. Though such writing may be 
desirable, and even necessary, when a Constitution 
suddenly emerges in the history of a people as a fruit of 
revolution, or of conscious plan, as in the case of the 
United States or of our great overseas Dominions, to 
seek this formal precision for such a creation as the 
British Constitution, the slow growth of time and 
changing needs and opportunities, is very different. 
Such organic growth must ever defy definition, and 
though documentary testimony may be serviceable for 
recording changes that have taken place, an attempt 
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to stereotype the delicate relations of its organs of 
government would be a dangerous fetter upon wholesome 
liberty of further growth. All sober students of our 
Constitution in the past have taken these considerations 
as indisputable axioms in the art of government. It is, 
therefore, exceedingly unlikely that the loose impro- 
visations of “ Pacificus ” or the “ Observer ’’ should ever 
pass into the region of practical proposals. Indeed, 
it is not without significance that the “ Times,’’ which 
gave early encouragement to these creations of shadow- 
land, should on nearer acquaintance have decided to 
eschew such dubious company. And yet these specu- 
lations have not been wholly idle. For if they have 
shown us upon the one hand to what extremities of 
recklessness baffled Conservatism may be willing to 
resort, upon the other they have rendered it impossible 
to revive those furious alarms and dire prognostications 
of ruin with which the opponents of Home Rule worked 
in the past upon the ignorance of the English electorate. 

We cannot affect surprise that members of the Old 
Guard of Unionism, for whom Mr. Gladstone’s gallant 
campaign to force Home Rule upon the English people 
in the ’eighties had meant a generation of well-nigh un- 
broken rule, should feel dismay at the abandonment of 
a position which was so profitable to them that they 
took it for the very title of their party. What was it 
to them that history and the expediencies of policy had 
removed one by one the menaces with which they had 
so successfully cowed the timid English electorate? 
The terrorism of the Land League, with its policy of 
boycott and of confiscation, may, indeed, have been 
killed by a generous Land Purchase Act, financed with 
English credit. A generation of experiment in local self- 
government may have exploded their wild theories of the 
congenital incapacity of Celts to manage their affairs 
with honesty and efficiency. The reviving agriculture, 
the new rising industries of Ireland may claim recogni- 
tion as pledges of a new order. Every single condition of 
the country may have undergone a vital transformation. 
But to the Old Guard of Unionism, and to those who, 
like Lord Hugh Cecil, imbibed in precocious childhood the 
phrases and the feelings of the pure gospel of hate from 
the very fountain head, all these historic changes count 
for nothing. The tidings of the last few weeks must 
read to them an unpardonable act of betrayal. And yet 
the historian of the future will be able to show that 
Unionism, from its very inception, carried, in the person 
and the avowed intentions of Mr. Chamberlain, the seeds 
of this very devolution policy which bears this late, and 
as it seems to some, disastrous fruit. One thing at least 
is certain. No Conservative can any longer gain easy 
electioneering credit in this country by denunciations of 
Home Rule for Ireland. 





A STEPMOTHER POLICY. 


Ir is a dismal coincidence that, within a few days, events 
should call our attention to the singular attitude of 
almost open, yet we believe reluctant, hostility 
which British policy has adopted towards both 
the progressive Mohammedan Powers. Turkey is in 
search of money. She met in the quest a harsh attempt 





from France to impose humiliating conditions. She 
then turned to a British bank which was ready to lend 
on easy terms, only to find that Sir Edward Grey’s op- 
position had vetoed the bargain. It was generally 
assumed that loyalty to an ally required from us this 
sacrifice at once of our Turkish friendship and of the 
commercial interests of a British undertaking. In 
Persia, incident upon incident comes to confirm the 
impression that our diplomacy has lost all concern to 
save the prestige or preserve the independence of the 
national government. Our bluejackets occupy its ports 
as lightly and with as little ceremony as though they 
were landing unarmed for an afternoon’s sport. The 
servants of our Legation publicly dun the Foreign 
Minister, and settle down like bailiffs in his house to 
enforce a payment due to the late Shah. Worst of all, 
there still hangs over the Persian Government the 
menace of a British occupation of the Southern roads 
in the interests of British trade, at a moment when 
One 
reads of such doings with baffled surprise and indigna- 
tion. 


British trade is actually increasing its imports. 


For, in the early history of the movements which 
gave to both countries their Parliament, and expelled 
from both countries their despot, it was to Great Britain 
that both peoples instinctively turned for sympathy and 
aid. The Persian reformers found sanctuary in the 
British Legation ; and, until we chose to conclude with 
Russia a Treaty which seemed to be a preparation for 
partition, ours was in Persia a name of almost magical 
friendship. And who has forgotten the somewhat fan- 
tastic enthusiasm of the Young Turks for England—their 
ovation to the new British ambassador, their despatch of 
envoys to solicit our alliance, their welcome to the Balkan 
Committee, their deputations to London? Indeed, the 
connection between both revolutions and England was, 
at one time, so close that ill-natured German news- 
papers conjectured that we must have subsidised and 
inspired them. Had we cared to accept the position 
of friend which the Turkish and Persian progressives 
offered us, we might have been hailed throughout the 
Mohammedan East as the one Power which cares for 
progress, and the one Power which a struggling nation 
which charged us with 
fomenting these revolutions and plotting the estab- 
lishment of these Parliaments have died a natural 
death. We are clear of that suspicion. 


may trust. The rumors 


No German, 
however malicious, will now dare to suggest that we 
have strayed one step from the path of neutrality to 
help a young Constitution or an aspiring race. 

The influences which have led us into this step- 
mother’s policy towards Turks and Persians are no 
secret. The sacrifice of Persian integrity was the price 
which we paid for an understanding with Russia. The 
even more surprising unfriendliness to Turkey is the 
Both are 
due to the master-passion of our diplomacy to-day, its 


outcome of our commitments with France. 


obsession of an Anglo-German struggle for the European 
balance of power. One could not readily exhaust a cata- 
logue of the dangers and risks of this rivalry in the East. 
At present it is being fought out mainly with the 
weapons of finance. 


To Persia the Germans can make 
no pretension, but that is not to say that they acquiesce 
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in Anglo-Russian claims. In Turkey, for the moment, it 
is rather obvious that French finance is playing a winning 
game. She has taught Turkey that when she lends 
she is strong enough to impose her own terms. Ger- 
many, indeed, will find the money for her immediate 
needs, but in the act she is making it abundantly clear 
that she lacks the resources to supply Turkey’s larger 
necessities. There must result from such a situation a 
singular and most risky rivalry. Turkey, resenting the 
attempts of France to impose a monopoly for her makers 
of cannon, to extort a humiliating financial control, 
and to extend the scope of those extra-territorial rights 
which Turkey aspires to abolish, turns towards the 
military strength of the Central European Powers, con- 
cludes a pact with their satellite Roumania, and 
coquets at Vienna with the idea of entry into the Triple 
Alliance. France and England remind her sharply that it 
lies in their power to ruin her credit and force her into 
bankruptcy. How the rivalry eventually will proceed, 
history one day will tell us. But it is no longer what 
it was in the early days of the revolution, a rivalry for 
the friendship of the Young Turks. Our diplomatic 
finance aims, not at friendship, but at coercion. We 
are fighting in this war of steel and gold for influence 
and power, for the ability to dominate and command. 

It is not the least serious consequence of this new 
situation that, at a moment when Turkey peculiarly 
needs the advice of a disinterested friend, we should 
find ourselves no longer in a position to give it. The 
evidence, to which we have referred week by week, 
accumulates that the Young Turks are following in 
Macedonia a policy of provocation and repression. They 
have set out to crush the nationalities, and it is against 
the Bulgarians, as the most warlike and the most inde- 
pendent, that they naturally turn. Their organs in the 
Press call for repression to the last extremity of severity. 
There is, in fact, nothing whatever to suppress save the 
inevitable indignation and the inevitable protests against 
their own intolerant and oppressive policy. To our 
thinking, the conduct of the Young Turks in Macedonia 
has always been the touchstone of their future. If 
they can govern other races, no other obstacle need stand 
in the way of their final success. But if they lapse, 
as they are doing, into the old Hamidian courses, it 
becomes to us a matter of indifference whether they 
survive or succumb. The moment has come when a 
British Government ought to say this firmly. It ought 
to give the Young Turks to understand that its friend- 
ship depends on their internal policy. Unfortunately, 
it will not and cannot say this. Its friendship depends 
on the exigencies of the European situation, on the 
acuteness of the German conflict, on the wishes of France 
and Russia, on circumstances, in short, which have 
nothing whatever to do with the merits or conduct of 
the Turks. We have lost, in plain words, the power 
to use a moral influence in Turkey. 





THE PITFALLS OF INVESTORS. 


Some few individuals appear to be born with a natural 
gift for speculation. They have, as the saying is, the 
devil’s own luck. Whatever they touch turns to gold. 





Their successes cover a multitude of failures, and lure 
newcomers into the treacherous quicksands of specu- 
lation. The percentage of successful gamblers on the 
Stock Exchange is, indeed, very small. 
writer, 


An American 
who collected thousands of statistics from 
brokers’ offices in Wall Street, found that, out of every 
five who kept open accounts, four lost and only one 
made money. But the judicious investor, who puts 
by his savings and never borrows, who does not 
wish to be speculating always, but is content to bide 
his time, and watch for an opportunity when good things 
are to be had cheap, is not contending against the laws 
of probability. He may make mistakes, but, generally 
speaking, he will succeed, and will improve whatever 
capital and income he may have saved or inherited. 

To such persons, and to those who wish to join their 
ranks, Mr. Hartley Withers’s new book on “ Stocks 
and Shares ’’* will come as a boon and a blessing. And 
when they have bought it for profit, they will find that 
they are reading it for pleasure. It is—so far as our 
knowledge extends—far the best book on the subject 
that has been written in the English language. Like 
Mr. Withers’s earlier book on the “ Meaning of Money,” 
it is a genuinely English product, a little insular 
perhaps in its neglect of foreign bourses. But that 
is pardonable; for, after all, the London Stock 
Exchange is the most important institution of its 
kind in the world, and there is no reason why it 
should not stand thus in the centre of a practical 
work on stocks and shares, written as it is by an English- 
man for Englishmen. “Stocks and Shares’’ may be 
insular, like Free Trade. But the very fact that 
foreigners are shut out from both may yield a sort of 
selfish and patriotic gratification to the’ consumer. 

To point out every pitfall into which an investor 
may stumble would require, not an article, or a book, 
but a whole series like that famous history of the fathers 
in forty-eight volumes folio. Two favorite sorts of in- 
vestment, which are specially useful to the humbler ex- 
ponent of thrift, do not come at all within the purview 
of Mr. Withers. We mean the purchase of a house or 
farm by instalments through the device of a mortgage, 
and the purchase of an insurance policy against accident, 
disease, or death, by the payment of annual premiums. 
Of course, the question whether it is advisable for any 
particular person to put his savings into the purchase 
of his house, depends upon many considerations. Is 
the house cheap compared with simliar ones? Is the 
neighborhood likely to go up or down? Is it convenient 
to lock your money up in this way? If the unexpected 
were to happen, and you had to leave, would you have 
enough liquid assets and be able to hold out for a good 
offer? Insurance, again, is subject to many objections. 
If there is a fall in income, the premiums may become 
intolerably heavy. If you live an average life, you will 
find that it would have been far better to have invested 
your money in four or four-and-a-half per cents. And 
by so doing you would have always had your capital 
available. But a married man with a small capital and 
a good income can provide far more quickly, easily, 





* “Stocks and Shares.” 


By Hartley Withers. 
7a. Gd. net. 


Smith, Elder. 
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and cheaply against the catastrophes of life by insur- 
ance than by any other method. 

To show how modern bubble companies are formed 
and floated, Mr. Withers takes the case of a pioneer 
who has invented a tooth-powder. ‘Mr. Cleanbite’”’ 
lives in Brixton, and is a small dentist in Finsbury 
Circus. Ie has more technical knowledge than capital, 
of course. “One of his business neighbors in Finsbury 
Circus is a certain Mr. Mortimer—Mordecai is the name 
under which his birth was actually registered—who 
carries on the mysterious profession of company pro- 
moter, underwriter, financier, and organiser of syndi- 
cates with a little semi-amateur advertising agency.” 
Then follows a purple patch :— 


“Fortune emites Mortimer one chilly March morn- 
ing with a raging pain in the third molar on the left 
side of his jaw, and drives him into Cleanbite’s lair. 

“Tn the course of his investigations Cleanbite infers 
that the tooth-powder employed by Mortimer might be 
improved on, and gives him the prescription for his 
own, and so the train is laid. The powder delights 
the promoter and stirs his business instincts. The next 
interview between the pair is across a luncheon table 
in a well-known City restaurant, and Mortimer is pro- 
posing to buy outright the dentist’s rights in the manu- 
facture of the tooth powder. Cleanbite is flustered but 
firm. He has read ‘Tono-Bungay,’ and sees visions of 
millions. He will not sell outright, but is quite pre- 
pared to deal on terms which will retain for him an 
interest in the enterprise, and he refuses to be definite, 
or to name figures, until he has consulted his brother- 
in-law, a clerk in a solicitor’s office.” 


After inventor and promoter have been thus brought 
together, an agreement is arrived at, and a memorandum 
of association drawn up, empowering “ The Hygienic 
Tooth-powder Company Ltd.’’ to do almost anything 
under the sun. After payment of stamps, and regis- 
tration at Somerset House, the spade-work of promotion 
begins. With encouragement from Mortimer, a popular 
daily opens out a correspondence on “ Are teeth neces- 
sary?’’ and “ one of the brightest pens in Fleet Street ’’ 
is engaged to write up tooth-powder articles, beginning 
with an analysis of the favorite powder used by Sesostris 
the Nineteenth. “By the time the writer has arrived 
at Horace’s Satires, Mortimer has got his directors to- 
gether, and, on the very day when the prospectus is 
ready, the final article of the series makes its timely 
appearance, demonstrating that the last word in tooth- 
powders has been uttered by the Hygienic Tooth-powder 
Company.’’ Omitting pleasant paragraphs on Morti- 
mer’s “ really first-class team of directors,’’ and his choice 
of a relation as chairman (who sells the company an old 
Kursaal for a factory), we are brought to the prospectus 
announcing the formation of the company with a capital 
of £300,000, in 150,000 six per cent. cumulative pre 
ference shares of £1, and 150,000 ordinary shares of £1; 
also £100,000 five per cent. First Mortgage Debenture 
Stock redeemable in 1950 at 105. The balance of the 
ordinary shares are taken by the vendor of the patent, 
this being the largest amount possible if he wants a 
quotation for the shares on the Stock Exchange, whose 
Committee insists on at least two-thirds being offered 
to the public. The Debenture stock will be secured by 
a first mortgage on the freehold site and buildings to 
be acquired under the valuable option, above mentioned, 
on the derelict shell of the Kursaal, also by a floating 








charge on all the company’s assets. The prospectus refers 
to the many evidences recently accumulated of the im- 
portance of sound teeth, and of the overwhelming neces- 
sity, to that end, of Hygienic Tooth-powder. It gives 
flaming testimonials from prime donne who cannot sing 
without it, down to professional golfers who find that 
there is nothing like it for steadiness on the putting- 
green. Out of forty million Britons, it estimates at least 
two millions can be converted to its use. With a profit 
of only ninepence per annum per user—though very 
careful estimates make a profit of ls. 6d. practically 
certain—the company will be in a position, after pro- 
viding for Debenture interest and sinking fund, and 
dividend on preference shares, to pay a dividend of 20 
per cent. on the ordinary shares, and still retain nearly 
£30,000 a year for the accumulation of a reserve fund, 
bonuses to the Directors, &c. This artful document 
(which can be enjoyed at full length in Mr. Withers’s 
creation) flutters into millions of letter-boxes, and spreads 
itself over newspapers in treble-column advertisements. 
Unfortunately for Cleanbite, who has to pay for all this, 
the costs are heavy, and do not leave much out of his 
£200,000 purchase consideration. Mortimer has taken 
care of himself, but most of the money goes in direct 
and indirect advertisements, subsidised puffs, &c. Then, 
underwriters had to be provided, who, for a consideration 
of 10 per cent., promised to take up and pay for any 
shares the public might fail to take. 

With this humorous, but not ill-natured or over- 
drawn, sketch of the arrangements by which a typical 
company is floated, we must commend, to all who are 
inclined to invest their money after reading a prospectus, 
the admirable analyses of prospectuses and balance- 
sheets that are to be found in Chapters III., IV., 
and V. If every investor would scan balance-sheets and 
prospectuses in the light of these criticisms, millions of 
pounds which are now lost every year would be saved, 
hundreds of rogues would be thrown out of employment. 
and thousands of honest men would be saved from ruin. 
Nothing is more strange in business than the contrast 
The hard-earned 
savings of months or years are constantly thrown away 
after a careless glance at some “security’’ which 
promises an absurdly high rate of interest. The Charing 
Cross “ Bank’’ is a case in point. It would be inter- 
esting, if our limits allowed it, to follow Mr. Withers 
into the causes of market fluctuafions, and to ask, for 
example, why one security is preferred to another equally 
sound—why Great Britain and France run neck-and- 
neck in credit far above the other great Powers—why 
Consols are so much lower now than ten years ago— 
why people are willing to risk their whole capital for a 
paltry difference between security yielding 4} per cent. 
and insecurity promising 54 per cent.—why the outside 
public can never hope to make the profits which fall to 
insiders in such copious showers. Of these mysteries 
and many others much can be learned from a study of 
“ Stocks and Shares.’’ And let us hope that many a 
hunter for a quick way to fortune will realise the value 
of the advice tendered in a final sentence, “ and try to be 
a real investor, exposing himself as little as possible to 
speculative anxieties and pitfalls.” 


between saving and investment. 
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Life and Petters. 


ILLEGALITY. 


TrutH lies sometimes in the slip of the tongue. M. 
Briand would have been wiser not to say “ illegality,” 
when he was speaking of the measures by which his 
Government might suppress a railway strike. But the 
word represented the plain fact. A government, at 
any rate a French government, faced by a strike aimed 
deliberately at the paralysis of industry and of 
ordinary life, would not be squeamish in its methods 
of repression. If legal methods did not avail, it would, 
in fact, strain the law. In the last resort it would, 
probably, go outside the law, and trust to Parliament 
to give its arbitrary action the sanction of ex post facto 
indemnity. These are probabilities which may just as 
well be admitted. If the allusion to them angered 
the French Socialists, it was, perhaps, because it fell 
from a former comrade. In France, as in England, 
the ex-Socialist who has become Minister very likely 
takes a hard view of the class from which he has sprung. 
We do not wish to judge M. Briand, but we can believe, 
on the basis of English experience, that the man who 
has risen out of the revolution and has been absorbed 
into the governing class may have the failings of that 
class without its virtues, that he will be more arbitrary, 
more inaccessible to ideas, more contemptuous of his 
own former allies and equals, than the average aris- 
tocrat of birth. We can also understand that his de 
fence of arbitrary action will arouse a keener resent- 
ment among his old associates. There is, therefore, 
no difficulty in understanding the commotion caused 
by M. Briand among the Socialists in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Yet we would imagine that a sense of 
humor is not the gift of nature most lavishly distributed 
among the French Socialists. Endowed with this fatal 
gift, they must have paused between their execrations 
to ask one another what, after all, there was in the 
word illegality to bring the blush to the Socialist cheek. 
Do they on their side always contemplate action within 
the strict letter of the law? To say nothing of 
“ sabotage,’’ would any of the Socialist group who should 
conceive the possibility of accomplishing the social revo- 
lution by a coup d’état shrink from this action out 
of the plenitude of his respect for the letter of the 
law? If not, is not the outcry against a hypothetical 
admission of illegality by the Government a case of 
the pot calling the kettle black? In this matter of 
legality, all parties are tainted with a spice of humbug. 
Legality is a species of correctness which all exact from 
others, and which in turn they render when they cannot 
avoid it. The sounder line of retort for the Socialists 
is one that needed coolness to follow. It was the retort 
cynical rather than the retort passionate. “ What, you 
contemplate illegality, do you—you, the representatives 
of law and order? We thought you left that to us 
Socialists. We thought our violent and revolutionary 
ideas were the very head and front of our offending. You 
might sympathise with our objects, but you could have 
no truck with such methods, for you are law-abiding folk. 
We know better now, and thank you much for the in- 
formation. We can, in future, assess your talk about 
violence at its own worth, and quote your own words in 
proof. We might use violence to reform society and 
secure equality. Granted. But you would use violence 
to maintain society and conserve privilege. On methods 
we cry quits, and, with respect, we think ours the 
better cause? ’’ 

On these lines the Socialists would have an effective 
retort. The obligation to observe the law is certainly not 
less heavy on governments than on individuals. That is 
just what differentiates a constitutional State from an 
arbitrary Government. Yet it is hard to deny that M. 
Briand might, under circumstances, be justified. We can- 
not, in the abstract, condemn the use of martial law in war, 
though we know its abuses and are aware of the tendency 
to extend its sphere beyond all reasonable necessity. 
Yet we know that where disorder is flagrant and the 
courts can no longer sit, governments will and must 








maintain order by the swifter and rougher process. We 
may be perfectly sure that on the morrow of the social 
revolution the triumphant leaders would proclaim the 
state of siege, and would be applauded most loudly by 
those who shrieked at M. Briand’s indiscretion. But, 
it is objected, this was not a case of martial law, because 
it was not a case of war, but a “ peaceful squabble’’ 
between capital and labor. Well, if it was not an act of 
war, might it not readily have become one? M. Briand, 
after all, was discussing not an actual case but a con- 
tingency. Would he, or would he not, be justified in 
regarding a certain order of industrial strike as an act 
of war upon society? Let us take a slightly different 
case. The numbers employed in the railway service are 
large, and to get them organised for common objects 
proves a difficult matter. Let us take gas or electric 
light, where a handful of men by concerted action may 
plunge a town in darkness, and, if their particular skill] 
cannot be replaced, can hold up the life of the city and 
virtually levy blackmail at pleasure on the inhabitants. 
This might happen once. It has in its degree happened 
in Paris. It may be the desperate act of men seeking 
justice. It may have a nearer affinity to brigandage. 
It is hard to say without knowing all the circumstances 
in detail, and at first hand. But, once again, M. Briand 
was discussing a contingency. It was open to him to say 
that he contemplated the case which should resemble 
brigandage, and that in such a case he would not stick 
at trifles to maintain the social order. 

The economic structure does not grow less complex. 
As it develops, its various parts become more and more 
inter-dependent, and accordingly it presents vital spots 
which can be punctured with paralysing effect on the 
whole system. Such spots may be controlled by a few 
men who can readily act together. They may be a group 
of financial magnates, or of speculative dealers in futures. 
They may be a number of skilled artisans. Whatever 
they are, they have a power against which society will 
have more and more to protect itself. The whole 
machinery of social control requires constant repair and 
renewal, in the light of the rapid changes incident to 
the industrial system. The machinery should be such 
that none of M. Briand’s “ illegality ’’ could, in any case, 
be required. It should be adequate to the protection of 
the whole against the section, and yet it must provide for 
the fair representation of the sectional interest. It is 
something of a reproach to European statesmanship that, 
in spite of all the economic development, in spite of the 
growth of trade unions on the one side and the tighten- 
ing grip of finance on the other, little provision is made 
against a struggle which, at any moment, may break out 
in deadly form. It is for want of such foresight that 
men in M. Briand’s position have to keep “ illegality ” 
in the back of their minds, and let it slip in moments of 
rhetorical expansion past the treacherous barrier of the 
lips. 





THE OUTDOOR PULPIT. 


“ Live openly,’’ say the Positivists, and the reconstruc- 
tion of Paul’s Cross is a further inducement to open 
living. After the demolition of the ancient Cross, by 
a Long Parliament which inartistically describea old 
St. Paul’s itself as a “ rotten relic,’’ it seemed as though 
worship and general life had adopted not so much a 
cloistered as a family virtue. Prayer became domestic, 
the Englishman’s pew was his castle, and the House of 
God was let out in semi-detached plots. Even as late 
as the present writer’s childhood, family worship and 
family prayers were the chief functions of religion ; the 
only permissible magazine contained a monthly article, 
entitled “The Pulpit in the Family’’; and the only 
permissible fiction was “The Family Sepulchre ’’—a 
series of death-bed scenes for the edification of young and 
old. The hymn-writer, it is true, had depicted the 
heaven of his imagination as a place “ where congrega- 
tions ne’er break up, and Sabbaths have no end.” 
But the Sunday services at their best hardly expanded 
the piety of dining-room devotions. 

The reappearance of Paul’s Cross marks another 
step in our general return to a more spacious atmosphere. 
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There is a sense of escape from rather stuffy domesticity 
in the very inscription, narrating how “amid such 
scenes of good and evil as make up human affairs, the 
conscience of the Church and Nation through five cen- 
turies here found public utterance.’’ Public utterance 
amid the scenes of human affairs—that was the use 
of the outdoor pulpit from the time when William Fitz- 
Osbert, nicknamed the Longbeard, first of the great 
line of English agitators, shook the London crowd with 
his appeal, while Richard Lion-heart was storming 
abroad, and rattling his blows upon hard-shell armor. 
The conscience of the Church and nation was there 
uttered. The Papal Bulls were read ; socialist preachers 
denounced the causes of agricultural depression; ob- 
sequious churchmen pleaded a murderer’s divine claim 
to the throne; distinguished offenders were banned from 
the communion of those who alone could be saved; a 
young woman was set to stand in a sheet, in the hope 
that dead cats, rotten fruit, filth, or whatever else may 
be the missiles of outraged morality, would induce re 
pentance ; dangerous books, such as translated Bibles, 
were publicly burnt, and, a few years later, publicly 
distributed. All the queer whims and perturbing pas- 
sions, the complaints, the protests, the errors of the pass- 
ing time—all the insensitive brutality of mankind, and 
his feeble gropings after righteousness there found a 
voice, and the voice was wholesomely public. 

Publicity, speech, the colors, shapes, and sounds of 
visible, tangible, and audible things—those are the 
points in which our forefathers had the advantage over 
us. No one thinks of breaking up the printing presses 
now, but what printed exhortation could compare with 
the performance of such,a morality play as “ Everyman,”’ 
when it was enacted before the grey tower of a country 
church, while the audience of villagers and townspeople 
sat intent upon their father’s graves and watched the 
ways of God and sin, of death and salvation, realised 
before their eyes? It was worth the Museum library 
of ethics. All was over in a summer afternoon, but 
if the spectators had wormed their way through all the 
morality books from Aristotle to William James, they 
would not have got so far. So it was with the outdoor 
pulpit of Paul’s Cross. One might call it the news- 
paper of illiterate times, but no newspaper, speaking 
through the vacuum of print, and perused in the 
deafened silence of the Tube, can compare in power 
with the word visibly embodied in a human form that 
stood at the very heart of the Kingdom, exposed to rain 
and sunshine, pouring out its utterance to men of like 
passions with itself. Or what loftiest leading-article, 
hurling defiance against an iniquitous Government, could 
match the rebel to whose every sentence fifteen thousand 
voices (for the most part backed with archery) echoed 
their indignation ? 

For our comparison we must rather go to that ser- 
viceable plinth where England expects every man sooner 
or later to show himself worthy of the hero’s signal. 
We must hear some preacher or leader, some “ Tribune 
of the people,’’ appealing to earth and sky against in- 
justice, while from plinth to balustrade the stony 
square shows a sea of upturned faces, with an innumer- 
able mouth. Or we might go to that slice of turf 
stretching south-west from the Marble Arch to the tree 
which still bears the very name of the Reformers. 
There, Sunday after Sunday, in heat or snow, we shall 
find the little band of Humanitarian Deists whose pur- 
pose in life, inscribed upon their banner, is to accomplish 
the conversion of all Jews, Turks, Infidels, Christians, 
and every grade of unbeliever ; and there they will stand, 
persistent as the daylight, arguing year after year on 
behalf of a truth that seems to them so palpable, though 
Judaism, Islam, and even Christianity continue to 
survive their reasoning. Hard by, the crowd is gathered 
round exponents of Christian Evidence; and, close be- 
side them, in dangerous neighborhood, the Secularists 
are adding up the dates of Genesis and finding them 
wrong. Time would fail to tell of Teetotallers, Vege- 
tarians, Anti-vaccinationists, Anti-vivisectionists, Free- 
traders, Tariff Reformers, Socialists, Anarchists, those 
who with visible turnip and cauliflower proclaim the 
glory of returning to the soil, and those “ Pillars of 





Fire’’ who, aflame with black and scarlet, pursue 
the corybantic dance along the glades. To the super- 
cilious eye such a scene may appear the mere refuge of 
everyone that is in distress, and everyone that is dis- 
contented—a very warren of Adullam. But it is, in 
fact, the modern substitute for old Paul’s Cross, “that 
venerable and truly precious Rood.’’ 

For mankind refuses to be put off with silence, or 
the monotonous symbolism of the most elegant print. 
He demands the aid of sound and sight, and the im- 
measurable influence of personality. That is why even 
a don’s lecture, no matter how slipshod, barren, ill- 
arranged, and inconclusive, is sometimes more instructive 
than the text-book ; and that is why, though much has 
been talked about the impossibility of acting the greatest 
dramas, the poorest performance ever given is always 
just a little better than the text. There is no telling 
what our poetry has lost by being written, and still 
the surest test, even of prose, is reading it aloud. Novels 
are all very well, but the most intoxicated novel-reader 
is not so transplanted or transformed as the untaught 
listeners who sit round the story-teller’s feet in the 
desert, or under some Indian temple. Nearly everyone 
has a natural love of listening. Even in England, 
where eloquence is, among politicians, so little culti- 
vated and so deeply distrusted, the crowd will stand 
immovable, hour after hour, rejoicing to feel the stream 
of sounds, solemn, grand, and portentous, no matter 
if it is to them hardly comprehensible, pouring down 
the funnels of their ears. So it is that an orator will 
play upon his audience like a musician, sounding what 
stop he pleases, and making the whole mass of them 
vibrate to his will. For he is assisted by his reputation, 
his presence, and the infection of a crowd. No writer 
of printed words can approach him for power; or, if 
we doubt that, let us take printed copies of an eloquent 
speech, give one copy to each member of a large 
audience, start them all reading it to themselves at 
once and at the same pace, and then watch the chilly, 
sleepy, and entirely indifferent effect. 

It is not, however, only to orators that people will 
listen. Even indoors, they will listen to almost any 
consecutive words, partly because it is easy to listen, 
and partly under the restraint of respect, or the en- 
couragement of hope, unless hope is too often deferred. 
But in this country the outdoor speaking, whether at 
cross or square, has always been more favored, perhaps 
because the outdoor listener can go away at pleasure, 
can express his disagreement more violently, and can 
take part in argumentative groups upon the outskirts 
of the crowd. For, next to eloquence, it is argument 
that is enjoyed; and, to the inquiring mind, the chief 
weakness of sermons is that no questions are allowed. 
That is a disadvantage which an outdoor pulpit may 
remove. Ifthe present Bishop of London some years ago 
could meet the crowd of Victoria Park in fair debate, 
there is no reason why the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s should not confront the questions of their church- 
yard congregation. If it is only by dialectic that truth 
can be reached, here is a chance indeed! Amid such 
scenes of good and evil as make up human affairs, we 
can there imagine august discussions upon themes that 
lie very close to the conscience of the Church and nation. 
For nothing stirs the intelligence of a British audience 
so keenly as the opportunities of debate, and only through 
the questions asked can a speaker or preacher hope to 
plumb the sea of estranging ignorance or misunderstand- 
ing around him. 

In recent times, the present writer, in company 
with other speakers, was explaining to a large audience 
why his section of the political party in power con- 
sidered it a duty to oppose the Government. There 
were six speakers on the platform, and all in turn, for 
more than two hours, expounded just that one particu- 
lar point and no other, with such eloquence, logic, and 
perspicacity as each happened to possess. At the end 
they felt justified in assuming that the reason of their 
action, whether right or wrong, was at all events per- 
fectly clear to what used, in terrifying language, to be 
called the meanest understanding. Question time came, 


and the first written question that was sent up ran: 
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“ agree with everything said, but why do the speakers 
oppose the Government!’’ It was no consolation to 
read in the reports next day that every speech went 
straight home. 





THE VALUE OF EVIDENCE. 

Ir seems, on the surface, a simple thing to tell the 
simple truth of a thing, but very often in experience 
nothing is more difficult than to obtain it. Ask the 
average man, for instance, to draw you a likeness of 
a person he knows intimately, and, unless he is an 
artist, the sketch which he will produce will give some 
idea or clue of what value to attach to his observations 
on things in general. And there is something of this 
difficulty always in matters of testimony, to know pre- 
cisely what value to attach to a witness’s evidence, in- 
dependently of his good faith or sincere belief in himself. 
In fact, the perfect trust which the average unsophisti- 
cated man has in his own senses and testimony is one 
of the chief dangers and difficulties in the administering 
of justice. One nearly always receives illustration of 
this in every important criminal case admitting doubt, 
in which there are generally witnesses willing to come 
forward with statements which, in the light of subse- 
quent evidence, are proved to be utterly without founda- 
tion. The recent Gorse Hall trials afford but one more 
striking instance of this general truth. It does not 
matter what the stake may be, it may be the life or 
lives of one or several innocent people; this importance 
and publicity only tend to make such evidence still more 
unreliable ; and swearing to the identity of a suspect, 
who is afterwards proved to be innocent, is one of the 
most common weaknesses of witnesses, although one 
would suppose identification a very simple matter. In 
ordinary circumstances this is, indeed, not a very com- 
mon form of error, although it is not uncommon. But, 
when a great deal depends upon such an identification, 
it introduces a degree of difficulty which can, perhaps, 
only be understood by those who have experienced it. 

It has to be remembered, too, that people are most 
readily and quickly recognised by circumstances which 
are accidental, rather than essential, to them, and hence 
it is very easy to pass our nearest friend in the street 
without recognising him, should he be wearing, unex- 
pectedly, a new hat or coat, or should we pass him in 
a place at which we did not think of seeing him. “ We 
constantly,’’ says Ruskin, “ recognise things by their 
least important attributes, and by help of very few 
of these. Recognition is no proof of real or intrinsic 
resemblance. We recognise our books by their bindings, 
though the true and essential characteristics lie inside.”’ 
And precisely the converse of this holds good, that re- 
semblance is no proof of recognition. A man with a 
strong judgment, and eye accustomed to registering its 
impressions, will not, perhaps, often be mistaken, but 
it is astonishing what a vague impression of identities 
some people preserve. It is true that the most unob- 
servant or feebly visualising individual will feel tolerably, 
or quite, certain if a person once seen clearly should, 
within a reasonable space of time, be again presented 
to him or her, but the present point is that the average 
witness, of a certain class, feels almost as certain 
if there is only a sort of generic likeness in a suspect. 
But there are many surreptitious and almost undefinable 
avenues of error open in all evidence from persons who 
are not well trained to take correct impressions, or who 
are interested in any of the principles of a crime, which, 
improbable as they may sound on paper, nevertheless 
occur constantly in common experience. There is, too, 
a difficulty in the reconstruction of anything, similar 
to that of the inexperienced in putting together again 
a watch or any other piece of mechanism, which they 
may have taken to pieces without difficulty. For there 
is at every step a score of ways of being wrong, and 
only one of being right. And, where human motives 
and actions are concerned, unless there are very unmis- 
takable clues, which are in themselves proofs of them- 
selves, thedanger and difficulty may be very much greater. 

To give proof apart from great probability is 
in most cases, after a doubt or an alternative is once 
presented, almost impossible. Going backwards, it is 
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only possible to prove by hypothesis, and in this itself, 
as Herbert Spencer has observed, there is great danger. 
One may take it that, given an hypothesis, it is generally 
possible to collect evidence which seems to support it. 
Herbert Spencer illustrates this by a reference to the 
evidences which were always found for witchcraft as 
long as witches are believed in, and quotes the once 
generally believed “ barnacle goose’’ myth, this being 
that the fruit of trees whose branches hung into the sea 
became converted into certain shell-covered creatures 
called barnacles, and thence to the birds described as 
barnacle geese. At the time this belief was generally 
accepted Sir Robert Moray reported in the ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions ’’ that he found in every shell he 
opened “a perfect sea fowl, the little bill like that of a 
goose, the eyes marked, the head, neck, breast, wings, 
tail, and feet formed, the feathers everywhere perfectly 
shaped, and blackish colored, and the feet like those of 
other water fowl.’’ 

This experience, however, of discovering a series of 
facts in support of almost any reasonable hypothesis, 
is a common psychological coincidence, similar to that 
to which the “ Professor at the Breakfast Table ’’ refers, 
where one encounters twice or thrice or oftener in rapid 
succession certain words, references, or facts which, pre- 
viously, perhaps for years, had escaped observation. 
Hypothesis, of course, is equally likely to assist proof, 
if one does happen to be on the right scent; but it 
should not be forgotten that there is the other danger. 
Again, perhaps too much value is attached to proba- 
bility in evidence, as if the improbable never happened, 
and there was no such thing as coincidence; whereas 
the fact is that the improbable is, in normal experience, 
quite common, and coincidences are occurring daily in 
thousands. But it is safe to say that the average 
jury does not take coincidence into consideration, and 
does not believe it possible. Given the crime, which 
we may agree is itself improbable and comparatively 
uncommon, it is very easy for a man to fall under 
suspicion, especially if any conceivable motive may be 
hypothecated, and a series of incidents will almost in- 
variably appear to point in the same way, just as clouds 
often seem to be all converging to the moon or disposed 
in concentric rings around it. 

The same psychology of coincidence may be often 
observed by the unfortunate, who are not infrequently 
heard to remark that circumstances seem to conspire 
against them; and in this there is not a little truth. 
Once let a man fall, or become suspected of law-break- 
ing, and circumstances do conspire against him. All 
his previous errors or misdemeanors immediately rise 
up against him and give probability to the suspicion, 
although he may very well be perfectly innocent of this 
particular action. For a rather more likely seeming illus- 
tration of these things, one may quote the experience of 
a young man, who informed the present writer of a 
narrow escape he had had from drowning, under such 
circumstances as would have almost certainly resulted 
in a verdict of suicide, although the incident was a pure 
accident. One could very easily, too, conceive scores 
of possible and probable cases in which such mistaken 
verdicts might be given, and in which, perhaps, juries 
would be justified in their verdicts, except that they 
would be wrong. And facts, it is a true platitude 
to say, are much stranger than fiction. It may be ob- 
jected to this that juries can only judge of a case by 
the evidence which is placed before them, and can only 
proceed by probabilities in cases of uncertainty. But 
a better knowledge of the psychology and laws of evi- 
dence, coincidence and probability, would itself be a 
factor in the verdict. The attitude and intelligence 
of a jury is a part of the evidence, and a bias due to 
ignorance is more dangerous than that due to ill-nature 
or prejudice. 





NEXT YEAR’S APPLES. 
Tuts year’s apples have for the most part been picked 
up from a rapidly accumulating carpet of leaves, which, 
however, worms and the rain are stowing at the roots of 
the grass for the needs of future vegetation. Every 
day, a cleaning wind strips the trees, leaving the tits 
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a diminished ground of search at each visit. Just a 
yellow pennon flutters here and there, like a builder’s 
flag, to signify that the last of the scaffolding is coming 
down. ‘The sunshine runs glancing up and down the 
clean, wholesome branches, turning some to silver, others 
to bronze. Old familiar beauties, not seen since March, 
come to light again at the removal of the leaves that 
had smothered them—the fork in a lime that joins again 
to make a lancet-window, the arch with a broken end 
from which springs up a new arch of airier construction, 
the inimitable curve of the branch fighting between 
gravity and aspiration. 

On the trunk of a favorite apple tree flutters a little 
pennon that cannot be a leaf. It is not gay with autumn 
tint, but of a dull earthy brown. A delicate-winged 
moth has caught there, its long thin legs held so fast 
that the planes,of its feeble wings cannot raise it free. 
The male of a winter moth, caught in the band of 
“grease ’’’ with which a fore-knowing gardener has en- 
circled the trunk. By the side of the moth is a ponder- 
ous little grub, with abdomen of distended satiny 
segments, and silky colorless thorax, from which sprout 
little stumps to show that a little more and it had been 
a winged insect. It is the female of the winter moth, 
more palpably than he caught on her way up the tree. 
After she had crawled there and stuck, he flew there to 
make her acquaintance, to become instead her companion 
in death. For here, says the fruit-grower, is no road 
for these baneful grubs going up after next year’s apples. 

Who shall say what number of fine, red, juicy apples 
have been saved by the capture of a single winter 
moth? There are, no doubt, three hundred eggs in our 
caught female, who, apparently, having given up all 
hope of reaching the branches, is now laying them on 
the “ grease,’’ fortunately fatal to the embryo as well 
as to the mother. Between October and January, if 
we keep the band fresh by occasional renewals, we may 
expect to catch fifty females on a single tree, and save 
the fruit buds of March and the blossoms of April from 
a wilderness of destruction. Sometimes the bands catch 
in those months hordes of little wiry caterpillars, show- 
ing that some prudent mothers have reversed the habit 
of their species by laying their eggs on the trunk below 
the bands, a sure method of escape where the banding 
has been done for the catching of the mature insect 
alone, and has been discontinued after Christmas. Some- 
times in May a band will catch the caterpillars that 
have been blown from their feeding-ground by the wind, 
and are taking the only way back. 

So here are some of our next year’s apples—in 
this pot of tangle-foot “ grease,’’ with which we draw 
impassable barriers round the trees. There are others 
—in this roofed box, which anyone knows now at sight 
for a bee-hive. Out of every million blossoms that the 
trees exhibit next April, some very few would be 
fertilised in an insectless world by the wind. Others 
the few early humble-bees would pollenate in their 
blundering, industrious, but irresponsible way, some- 
times carrying willow dust to an apple blossom, some- 
times hawthorn pollen to a pear. In certain parts of 
Normandy, the girls cut branches of blossom from one 
tree, with which they beat the others, till out of the 
scented, beautiful confusion arises the fertilisation of 
a thousand blooms that would else go barren. That 
would, indeed, make a beautiful picture in our hum- 
drum English Georgics, the girls in white robes, their 
faces as bonny as the apple blossom, their laughter as 
sunny as the scattered petals. But there are economic 
reasons that spoil it for the farmer, so we keep in these 
boxes a million workers, that not only do the work for 
nothing, but give us honey for permission to do it. 

There is no apple that is not the better for the 
ministration of a bee at blossoming time. The further 
the pollen comes, whether from the next branch or from 
another tree, the lustier the fruit, and the better its 
chance of withstanding frost, caterpillar, or blight. 
Even an otherwise neglected orchard, in which the 
flowers aré weak, can be quickened by admixture of 
pollen brought from a better cultivated area. The self- 
sterile apples of Normandy, which girls must thrash 
with other blossoms, are by no means so rare as the 








world imagines. Out of eighty-seven varieties experi- 
mented with in Oregon, no fewer than fifty-nine were 
found to be self-sterile. The well-known yellow New- 
town is fertile to its own pollen, but it was found that 
it was immensely improved by a cross from the next 
tree of another kind. We learn, from the Oregon re- 
port, that we owe to the bee every apple we get from 
Gravenstein, King of Tompkins, Monmouth pippin, 
Summer Pearmain, and many others. Certainly many 
of next year’s apples are contained in our bar-frame 
hives, and in the skeps of the cottagers. 

Nearly all the apples of commerce come from 
abroad, from Southern Tasmania, winter-bound British 
Columbia, New South Wales, Victoria, anywhere except 
our own famous apple counties. Yet, not in a ship-load 
of barrels, will you ever taste an apple that nearly 
approaches, in flavor, and ecstasy of juice, any one of 
a score of English apples grown at home. The old 
picturesque orchards, that look so nice in the landscapes 
of our artists, are, in a general way, treated very much 
like blackberry hedges, as a part of the farm that gratu- 
itously presents us every year, or, perhaps, every other 
year, with a quantity of enjoyable fruit, good for cider 
or for home consumption, but not as a marketable crop. 
In a good year they are too cheap, in a bad year too 
scarce to be worth taking much trouble about, at any 
rate to the extent of carefully grading them, packing 
them scientifically, and getting them without waste to 
the tables of the town epicures. If these want to know 
what Devonshire apples are like, they must come out 
here, and pick them up under the trees, and eat them 
with the dew on them. We are scarcely more likely 
to think of wrapping them in tissue paper, and sending 
them to London, like the peaches, that are far less choice, 
than of bottling our Devonshire air for town consump- 
tion. 

When fruit-growers spend upon apples and pears 
one-fifth as much as the hop-growers on their feathery 
produce, the orchard appears from quite another point 
of view. It is not true that our climate is less kind to 
this fruit than are many of those that send us thousands 
of barrels. Everywhere in apple latitudes, the trees 
are liable to an attack of frost during the vital period 
of fruit-setting, and, where the true economic impor- 
tance of the culture is recognised, this damage is no 
more deemed inevitable than wireworm or smut in our 
other crops. There is but a week, or a fortnight at 
most, of this critical period. Frost does no harm to the 
blossom in bud, and is, in fact, then welcomed, because 
it keeps back the blossom, perhaps to a time safe from 
late frosts. Many a man knows early in the afternoon 
that a frost is coming that will blast his fruit blossom 
for the year. What sum will it pay him to spend, in 
order to save his crop? Some American farmers keep 
their orchards warm on these critical nights with a 
hundred little oil-lamps to the acre, raising the tem- 
perature some ten degrees, and thus nullifying a spring 
frost. As a result of this method, thousands of boxes 
of fruit have been harvested in a district naturally void 
of apples. The cost of the heaters is less than a shilling 
each, while the value of the crops saved can easily reach 
£200 an acre. 

Long ago, the writer, who is not a practical man, 
thought that the right method to beat the spring frosts 
would be by lighting slow fires, that would produce a 


| warm and heavy smoke, to hang between the trees on 


such still nights as usually accompany frost. The smudge 
fire is a method well thought of by our Board of Agri- 
culture, and its efficacy has been vindicated where it 
has been tried. In the dead leaves of June, then, in the 
lank weeds uprooted from the garden, the damp straw 
of our stables, the clippings of the shrubbery, and much 
other unvalued rubbish, reside many of next year’s 
apples. The careful gardener collects heaps of such 
stuff, and would like to burn it now. If he does, he 
may be burning next year’s apples. There is one 
supreme week when such burning should be done—when 
the pink apple buds have just opened, and when a 
kindly declaration of war in the keen afternoon aif tells 
us that Jack Frost is about to descend on the embryo 
ribstons and redstreaks of next September. 
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Short Studus. 


THE ATTEMPT. 


SEVERAL seasons had passed since Morgan Traheron had 
so much as looked at his fishing tackle, and now he 
turned over, almost indifferently, the reels and lines 
and hooks and flies which had been carefully put away 
in an old tool box of his great-grandfather’s. He looked 
at the name “ Morgan Traheron’’ cut neatly inside the 
lid, and shivered slightly during the thought that one 
of his own name had bought it in 1776 at the iron- 
monger’s and brazier’s under the sign of the “ Anchor 
and Key ’’ near Charing Cross, and that the owner had 
been dead nearly a hundred years. Cold, cold, must he 
be! Cold would be the younger bearer of that name 
one day, and he anticipated, in a kind of swoon, the 
100 years that would one day submerge himself 
from all known friendliness of sun and earth and man. 

He was seeking, not any of the fishing tackle, but 
a revolver that lay amongst it, and a small green box 
containing only one ball cartridge. He had often 
thought of throwing the revolver away. His wife 
always looked wonderingly at him when he cleaned it 
once every year or so, but if she had urged him to throw 
it away he would have scoffed at the fear which he de- 
tected, all the more heartily because the sign of her con- 
cern inflated his vanity. She, lest she should provoke 
his mood in some way which even her consideration 
could not foresee, remained silent or asked him to tell 
again how he shot the woodpigeon fifty yards off, actually 
within sight of the gamekeeper’s cottage. It was a 
thrilling and well-told tale, albeit untrue. 

It was not a mere accident that one ball cartridge 
was left. 

Morgan took out the revolver and the cartridges and 
shut the box. The lock was stiff and the chambers would 
not revolve without the use of both hands. To fire it off, 
it would therefore be necessary to twist the loaded 
chamber laboriously round to its place and then force 
back the hammer to full cock. The barrel was brown 
from rust, but probably the ball would force its way 
through as it had done before. It was a cheap, ugly, 
repulsive weapon ; it impressed him with unsuitableness. 
He did not stay to oil it, but putting it in a pocket and 
the cartridge in another, he prepared to leave the house. 

“ Won’t you take Mary with you, Morgan?”’ said 
his wife. 

“ Yes,”’ said Mary, his little daughter, laughing not 
so much because there was anything to laugh at as be- 
cause she must either laugh or cry, and certainly the 
chance of a walk was nothing to cry for: “ Take me with 
you, father.’’ 

““Oh no, you don’t really want to come, you only 
say it to please me,’’ said Traheron, mild but hard. 

“Yes, I am sure she Good bye, then,” 
said his wife. 

“Good bye,’’ said he. 

The thought of kissing his daughter turned him 
back for a moment. But he did not; the act occurred 
to him more as a part of the ceremony of this fatal day 
than as a farewell, and he feared to betray his thought. 
She was the immediate cause of his decision. He had 
spoken resentfully to her for some fault which he noticed 
chiefly because it disturbed his melancholy repose; she 
had then burst out crying with long, clear wails that 
pierced him with self-hate, remorse, regret, and bitter 
memory. 

Why should he live who had the power to draw such 
a cry from that sweet mouth? So he used to ask in 
the luxurious self-contempt which he practised. He 
would delay no more. He had thought before of cutting 
himself off from the power to injure his child and the 
mother of his child. But they would suffer; also, what 
a rough edge would be left to his life, inevitable in any 
case perhaps, but not lightly to be chosen. On the 
other hand, he could not believe that they would ever 
be more unhappy than they often were now; at least, 
the greater poverty which his death would probably 
cause could not well increase their unhappiness; and 
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settled misery or a lower plane of happiness was surely 
preferable to a state of faltering hope at the edge of 
such abysses as he often opened for them. To leave 
them and not die, since the child might forget him and 
he would miss many a passing joy with her, was never 
a tolerable thought; such a plan had none of the gloss 
of heroism and the kind of superficial ceremoniousness 
which was unconsciously much to his taste. But on this 
day the arguments for and against a fatal act did not 
weigh with him. He was called to death. 

He was called to death, but hardly to an act which 
could procure it. Death he had never feared or under- 
stood ; he feared very much the pain and the fear that 
would awake with it. He had never in his life seen a 
dead human body or come in any way near death. Death 
was an idea tinged with poetry in his mind—a kingly 
thing which was once only at any man’s call. After it 
came annihilation. To escape from the difficulty of life, 
from the need of deliberating on it, from the hopeless 
search for something that would make it possible for 
him to go on living like anybody else without question- 
ing, he was eager to hide himself away in annihilation, 
just as, when a child, he hid himself in the folds of his 
mother’s dress or her warm bosom where he could shut 
out everything except the bright patterns floating on 
the gloom under his closed eyelids. There was also an 
element of vanity in his project ; he was going to punish 
himself and in a manner so extreme that he was inclined 
to be exalted by the feeling that he was about to con- 
vince the world that he had suffered exceedingly. He 
had thus taken up the revolver, and blurred the moment 
of the report by thinking intently of the pure annihila- 
tion which he desired. The revolver was the only acces- 
sible weapon that entered his mind, and he had armed 
himself with it without once having performed in 
thought what he had committed himself to do in fact 
before long. 

As he mounted the hill by a white path over the 
turf, he felt the revolver strike against his hip at each 
stride. He was in full view of anyone who happened to 
be looking out from his home, and he pressed on lest 
the wavering of his mind should be seen. Recalling the 
repulsiveness of the weapon, the idea of a rope crossed his 
mind, not because it was preferable, but because it was 
something else, something apart from his plans which 
now had a painful air of simplicity. 

When he was among some bushes that concealed him 
and yet still gave him a view of his house, he paused for 
breath. He half-longed for an invasion of sentiment at 
the sight of his home, but he was looking at it like a 
casual stranger, and without even the pang that comes 
when the stranger sees a quiet house embowered in green 
against which its smoke rises like a prayer, and he 
imagines that he could be happy there as he has not until 
now been happy anywhere. The house was mere stones, 
nothing, dead. He half wished that Mary would run 
out into the garden and compel him to a passionate 
state. His will and power of action were ebbing yet 
lower in his lifeless mood. He moved his eyes from the 
house to the elder hedgerow round it, to the little woods 
upon the undulations beyond, to the cloudy sun which 
was perched upon a tripod of pale beams that had the 
Downs for base. Nothing answered his heartless call 
for help. He needed some tenderness to be born, a 
transfigured last look to keep as a memory; perhaps he 
still hoped that this answer that was not given to him 
could save him from the enemy at his side and in his 
brain; even so late did he continue to desire the con- 
version, the climacteric ecstasy by which life might solve 
its difficulty, and either sway placidly in harbor or set 
out with joy for the open sea. 

He mounted the upper slopes and passed in among 
the beeches. He turned again, but again in vain. There 
was little in him left to kill when he reached the top and 
began to think where exactly he should go. He wished 
that he could hide away for ever in one of the many 
utterly secret mossy places known to him among beech 
and yew in the forsaken woods; the foxhounds might 
find him, but no one else. But he must go farther, 
The sound of the discharge must not be heard in that 
house below. Almost with tenderness he dreamed of the 
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very moment when his wife would hear the news and 
perhaps see his body at the same time; if only that could 
be put off—the announcement must not come to-day, not 
under this sun in which the world was looking as he 
had always seen it, though more dull and grey, but on 
some day he had not known, a black, blind day yet 
unborn, to be still-born because of this event so im- 
portant tohim. Who would find him? He did not like 
the thought that some stranger who knew him by sight, 
who had never spoken to him, should come across the 
body, what was left of him, his remains, and should 
suddenly become curious and interested, perhaps slightly 
vain of the remarkable discovery. If only he could fade 
away rapidly. Several strangers with whose faces he 
was familiar passed him in a lane, and he assumed a 
proud, hard look of confidence, as he hoped. 

He quickened his steps and turned into a neglected 
footpath where he had never met anybody. He took out 
the revolver and looked at it again. It was just here 
that he had come in the hottest of the late summer to 
show his daughter the cinnabar caterpillars, tigerish 
yellow and black, among the flaming blossoms of rag- 
wort. The ragwort was dead now, blossom and leaf. 
He recalled the day without comment. 

He was now hidden, on one side by a dense wood, 
on the other by the steep slope of a hill, and before and 
behind by windings of the path which skirted the wood. 
He inserted the cartridge and with difficulty forced it 
into position; the brass was much tarnished. Now he 
revolved the chambers in order that the cartridge should 
be under the hammer, but by mistake he turned them 
too far; he had to try again, and, losing count of tlf 
chambers, was again defeated. Where the cartridge was 
he could not be sure, and he looked to see; its tarnished 
disc was hostile and grim to his eye, and he hid the 
weapon. 

Moving on, he now looked down upon a steep wood 
that sloped from his feet and then rose as steeply up 
an opposite hill. They were beech woods with innumer- 
able straight stems of bare branchwork that was 
purple in the mass. Yews stood as black islands in 
the woods, and they and the briers with scarlet hips 
close to his eye were laced with airy traveller’s joy, 
plumy and grey. 

Traheron now turned the muzzle to his temple, first 
letting the hammer down for fear of an accident. He 
had only one shot to fire, and he could not feel sure that 
this would enter his brain. His ear, his mouth—the 
thought was horrible, impossible. His skin ached with 
the touch of the steel which was very cold. Next he 
turned the weapon to his breast, and saw that he had 
better pull the trigger with his thumb. The hammer 
was now at full cock, the cartridge in place. The 
hideous engine looked absurdly powerful for his purpose. 
The noise. the wound, would be out of proportion to the 
little spark of life that was so willing, so eager, to be 
extinguished. He lowered the weapon and took a last 
sight of the woods, praying no prayer, thinking no 
thought, perfectly at ease, though a little cold from 
inaction. 

Suddenly his eye was aware of someone moving 
above the opposite wood, half a mile away, and at the 
same moment this stranger raised a loud halloo as if he 
had sighted a fox, and repeated it again and again for 
his own delight, feeling glad, and knowing himself alone. 
Traheron had been watching the wood with soul more 
and more enchanted by the soft color, the coldness, the 
repose. The cry rescued him; with shame at the thought 
that he might have been watched, he raised the revolver 
and turned it to his breast, shut his eyes and touched 
the trigger, but too lightly, and breathless, in the same 
moment, averted the barrel and hurled it into the wood, 
where it struck a bough without exploding. For a 
moment he dreamed that he had succeeded. He saw 
the man who found him pick up the revolver and 
examine it. Finding but one cartridge in the chambers 
he concluded that the dead man was a person of unusual 
coolness and confidence, with an accurate knowledge of 
the position of the heart. Then, for he was cold, Tra- 
heron moved rapidly away, his mind empty of all thought 
except that he would go to a certain wood and then 








strike over the fields, following a route that would bring 
him home in the gentleness of evening. 

He opened the door. The table was spread for tea. 
His wife, divining all, said: 

“ Shall I make tea?”’ 

“ Please,’’ he replied, thinking himself impenetrably 
masked. 

Epwarp THoMAS. 





Communications. 





A MODERATE EPISCOPACY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


’ 


Sir,—“ The latest fashions in religion’? was a phrase 
used by Mr. Gladstone in connection with the theological 
tendencies which came to a head in the Vatican Council of 
1870. There is an Anglican as well as a Roman Ultramon- 
tanism. The lines on which the two move are similar; their 
temper is the same. The keystone of the former is the atti- 
tude towards the Episcopal form of church government now 
in vogue among Anglicans of the extreme type. This 
attitude, which found a qualified expression at the Lambeth 
Conference of 1908, and was openly avowed at the recent 
Church Congress, is calculated to inspire those who have 
at heart the future of English religion with profound mis- 
giving. Put forward by those in authority with a certain 
reserve, it finds cruder utterance in the Press of the party. 
‘“A Church is necessarily Episcopal,’’ a leading Church 
organ informs us summarily; and goes on to complain that 
“when the Church of America calls itself the Episcopal 
Church, the natural inference is that there are also non- 
Episcopal Churches.’’ The retention of the epithet Pro- 
testant is even more bitterly resented. “ It is a grievous trial 
to English Churchmen to have to speak of a Church with 
which they are in communion as Protestant. They cannot 
do so without a serious twinge and a wry mouth.”’ Such a 
position definitely separates the English Church from the 
fellowship of the Reformed Churches. The view of 
Episcopacy on which it is based is irreconcilable with 
history ; and a novelty in English theology. The Episcopate 
was a development, not an original feature of Christianity, 
and its preservation in England was due rather to political 
than to religious motives. Communion with the non- 
Episcopalian Churches of the Continent was a matter of 
course in the best days of Anglicanism; if it is to be 
refused to-day, it is waste of time to talk of reunion—sub- 
mission were the more honest word. It has only to be 
named to be rejected. It is one thing, with Milnwood in 
“Old Mortality,’’ to “have no objection to a moderate 


Episcopacy,’’ or to advocate such an Episcopacy on 
historical and practical grounds. It is another to 
regard Episcopal ordination as a condition of valid 
sacraments and of a true Church. “Let there be 
no mistake about it,” a Scottish theologian reminds 


us—and the reminder is opportune—“ the Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian Churches, if they are to meet at all, must 
meet on equal terms.’’ The alternative is the permanent 
isolation of the latter. In the eyes of Rome Anglicanism is 
branded with the stain of illegitimacy. That the Papacy 
will acknowledge its somewhat clumsy civilities, or admit it 
to as much as a bowing acquaintance—these are the dreams 
of sick men. 

The Bishop of Hereford holds a position in the Church 
of England which recalls that occupied by the late Bishop 
Thirlwall. The remote See of St. David’s was thought a 
sufficient field for the gifts of the latter prelate; the former 
still presides over the diocese to which he was appointed, 
at the instance of Lord Rosebery, fifteen years ago. But 
in neither case have the surroundings of the man been a 
measure of his importance. The historian of Greece stood 
a head and shoulders above his colleagues; with those who 
are qualified to deal with ideas, and to direct policy, the 
utterances of Bishop Percival carry a unique weight. A 
survival of the great schoolmaster bishops, he is one of the 
few scholars on a bench where formerly scholarship was 
the rule, not the exception. He represents the saga- 
cious and comprehensive churchmanship of Whately and 
Arnold, to which he adds keen popular sympathies, and a 
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certain spaciousness of outlook which places him in touch 
rather with the larger world than his own order; the qualities | 
which win the applause of a party are other than those 
which mould the future and influence the sane. 

His recent address to his Diocesan Conference contained 
a memorable plea for the fellowship of the Christian 
Churches, and a warning against the sectional tendencies by 
which this fellowship is hindered. Seldom have weightier 
words been spoken by a Bishop :— 





to a matter which deeply affects both our parochia] relation- 
ships and our religious hopes for the future, the growth of 
friendly feeling and religious co-operation or—shall I say ?— 
first steps towards fellowship in Christ with our Nonconformist 
neighbors. 

‘*Personally, I welcome this growth as one of the most | 
hopeful signs in the religious life of our time, and, moreover, 
as likely to be of great and lasting service to our own Church. 

‘We Anglicans have been, from various causes, some- 
what slow to encourage or help this growth in our diocesan 
and parochial affairs; but it has begun to come into our life 
with irresistible force, both from the study of the scholar and 
historian, and from the Christian Mission field. 

‘In the Mission field especially, face to face with all the 
powers and practices and miseries of heathendom, Christians 
learn to forget their differences, and are drawn together by 
their one faith and their love in Christ Jesus; and this reflex 
influence of the Missionary Spirit is beginning to leaven our 
home life and opinion as never before, bidding us think less 
of our unhappy divisions and more of our common faith in 
the one Saviour. 

‘*In other words. it leads us to restrict the conditions of 
Christian union and fellowship to the things which are funda- 
mentally essential. 

‘“‘A great advance towards this new union in Christ was 
strikingly and happily exemplified in Edinburgh last summer 
by the meeting of the World Missionary Conference. 

‘*‘In that Conference we saw the representative Missionary 
Workers of almost every Protestant Denomination of Christians 
giving their united testimony to the fact that the Divine 
blessing has descended equally and impartially on the evan- 
gelistic work done by all the different Denominations for the 
love of Christ and in His name. 

“It was a vision of unity that must have laid hold of 
many hearts, and will not vanish again. 

‘““And this drawing together of Anglican, Wesleyan, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Independent, thus exhibited, will, I 
trust, make steady progress within our own communion as in 
others; and I venture to say to our Clergy that I hope it will 
not be hindered by the separatist episcopal utterances heard 
at our recent Church Congress 

‘The days of episcopalian exclusion and separation are, 
in fact, inevitably giving place to the days of wider brother- 
hood and clearer insight into the mind and spirit of Christ 
our Lord. 

“The flowing tide of knowledge and goodwill is irre- 
vocably in the direction of this newer spirit of Christian 
Brotherhood 

‘‘And, for my own part, I feel it a plain duty to say 
that such episcopal utterances as those to which I refer should 
be estimated simply as survivals from darker days, and should 
no longer influence the Christian mind. 

“When a highly esteemed Bishop tells us that acceptance 
of episcopacy is an absolutely necessary condition and require- 
ment before we can hold communion and fellowship with 
Christians of any other denomination, he is surely forgetting 
that our Lord left no such rule for His Church, and laid no 
such restrictions upon His followers; he is refusing to admit 
what scholars and historians have made clear—that, whilst the 
monarchical episcopate soon became general in the Church, it 
was not from the first a universal or necessary requirement. 
This is shown by abundant evidence convincing to the unpre- 
judiced mind And when another, himself the son of a 
Presbyterian minister, tells us how on his visits to his home 
he cannot join in the worship of his father’s communion, we 
may well express our regret that leaders so highly placed and 
so influential should still feel, in conscience, bound to support 
and to advocate a spirit of separatism which belongs, in fact, to 
darker times, and we have to lament that amongst ourselves 
to-day, as so often before, blindness in part has happened to 
Israel.” 


“IT will conclude with a very brief and cursory reference 
| 
| 
| 


The belief in the divine right of Bishops may be com- 
pared to the belief, with which it is closely associated in 
English history, in the divine right of Kings. Both were 
possible, till men knew how these offices came into being. 
As long as it was believed that they were directly and imme- 
diately of God’s appointment, a divinity hedged them. 
When it became clear that they were historical growths, 
they took their place in the natural order; like the Sabbath, 
they were “made for men.’’ This is why the sacerdotal 
opinions of the Middle Ages, “ survivals from darker days,” 
as the Bishop describes them, are in evil case. Knowledge 





is fatal to them. When the facts relating to the origin of 





the Christian ministry become matter of general as distinct 
from expert knowledge, their roots will be cut away. 

The Choice of Hercules is offered to the Church of 
England; two paths lie open to her to-day. She may 
resign herself to the distinctive position of Anglicanism, or 
she may rise to a higher calling, and take her stand for 
English Christianity as a whole. In the former case, she 
will continue to appeal, not, indeed, to the understanding, 
but to the imagination and sentiment of a section of the 
nation; she will probably approximate more and more to 
medieval doctrine and ceremonial; by her claim, disputable 
and disputed as it is, to be (in the sectarian sense of the 
word) Catholic, she may retain a handful of enthusiasts 
whose natural gravitation is to Rome. But this road leads 
nowhere. A Church which takes it may be long in dying, 
but is on the way to die. On the other, a great, a very 
great, destiny awaits her—the furtherance of the religious 
life of the English people at home and beyond the seas. 
Her characteristic Via Media is not, and is not likely to 
become, a middle term between Rome and Protestantism; 
the changes that are taking place in Latin Christendom do 
not look her way. But, the “least reformed” of the 
Reformed Churches, and inheriting the political genius of 
the nation to which she owes her distinctive features, she 
may unite for her own people the best elements of the old 
and the new orders. Should it be so, it is not England 
only that will be the gainer; the vasti luminis ore will 
receive increase.—Yours, &c., 

A. F. 





Letters to the Editor, 


THE PERSIAN QUESTION: AN APPEAL 
TO LIBERALS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—This is the crisis of the fate of Persia as an 
independent nation, and of Great Britain as a Liberal 
influence in the world’s politics. For if once we drift, 
however unwillingly, and under whatever form of words, 
into a practical partition of Persia with Russia, we shall 
have given gages to Russia never again to oppose her in 
her smallest wish. With an open boundary to guard against 
the armies of the Russian Empire, we shall be Russia’s 
slave, and not her ally. We shall never dare to offend 
her again, or to oppose her in any part of the world. We 
shall also have destroyed an independent nation, and 
Persia will be an albatross round our neck, a curse on a 
country that used once to stand for freedom, and for the 
small peoples. 

But the thing is not yet done. All still hangs in the 
balance. In a few months things may have taken one of 
two courses. Either the Persian Government may have got 
a loan; and the Russian troops may have retired from 
Persia, in return for certain mines and other privileges 
which Russia is said to be demanding. In that case there 
will be an independent Persia, with whom it will be possible 
to deal, and whom it will be reasonable to expect to enforce 
order on the Bushire trade route and elsewhere. 

Or else the worst may, in a few months, have happened. 
The Russian troops may still be in North Persia, the 
Persian Government be thereby paralysed, and the people 
irritated against all foreigners. And Great Britain may be 
sending her troops into South Persia, if her demand that 
the Persians should employ her Indian officers has been 
refused. In that case all chance of an independent Persia 
is gone. There can never, in that case, be a strong Govern- 
ment at Teheran (except that of Russia), to whom we can 
hand back the Southern trade routes, when we shall have 
restored order upon them. We shall have got a land 
boundary with Russia, without any mountain barrier 
between. We shall have won the hostility of all Moslem 
races, including those in India. We shall have the South 
Persian tribesmen to keep down, while we look on at the 
Russian cruelties against the civilised Persian towns in the 
North. We shall be in alliance with the destroyers of 
Finland, for the common object of destroying Persia. And 
then, after years of kow-towing to Russia, we shall have 
the inevitable demand for conscription, to hold South 
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Persia against our Russian friends, in case they should 
want to get down te the Gulf. 

This is not whither Sir Edward Grey wishes to go, but 
it is whither he is leading us—unless, indeed, the loan to 
Persia and the withdrawal of the Russian troops is being 
negotiated behind the back of our threats to the Persian 
Government, as I most sincerely hope. But every fresh 
incident seems to indicate that our object is to insult and 
alienate the Persian Government. 

In these circumstances, a very great responsibility lies 
on Liberal Members of Parliament in the forthcoming 
Session, and, indeed, on Liberals throughout the country 
who have any influence, great or small, direct or indirect, on 
the party and on the Government. We cannot get out 
of our own responsibility by grumbling at Sir Edward Grey. 
If England sends an expedition into Persia, it will be the 
Liberal Government that is doing it; it will be the 
Liberal Party that is letting the Liberal Government do it. 
If a Cabinet, a Government, a party, a country, choose to 
abdicate in favor of the Foreign Office and the India Office 
over this matter, and to take no interest in foreign affairs, 
then they must be content with the inevitable results. 

If it is nobody’s business to inquire, then it is every- 
body’s. We know little about Persia: we must learn. And 
a good beginning can be made with Professor Browne’s 
“Persian Revolution,’’ just published by the Cambridge 
University Press. If inquiry and protest are left to the 
few members of the House of Commons who have hitherto 
criticised Sir Edward Grey’s policy, their voices will as 
before be unheeded, and the occupation of Persia will pro- 
ceed stage by stage. But if a profound uneasiness in the 
party as a whole can be demonstrated, which would reflect 
a similar uneasiness among many moderate Conservatives, 
there is still time to save Persia and Great Britain. It 
is one thing to make an unwise threat; it is another to 
fulfil it.—Yours, &c., G. M. TREVELYAN. 

Chelsea, October 31st, 1910. 


VETO OR FEDERATION? 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—The brave words of Mr. Herbert Samuel in the 
country notwithstanding, a strangely uncomfortable fear is 
spreading among Progressives that the Liberal Party is 
about to be committed to the cardinal blunder of its history. 
Rumors are hardening around a proposal by the Constitu- 
tional Conference to shelve the immediate issue of the House 
of Lords by appointing a Royal Commission on Federation 
and Devolution. This august body might sit, year in year 
out, industriously accumulating representations, reports, 
counter-reports, and evidence from all quarters of the 
Empire, preparatory to an academic report of remarkable 
interest, tracing the history of the federal principle from 
the days of the Achaéan League, and declaring the project 
to be “ premature, but one which must appeal to all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, irrespective of party divisions.” 
Thus will be written the Bad History of the World. This 
upshot of the Secret Conference is already being taken for 
granted by the complacent club men who imagine they are 
entitled to determine Liberal policy, and the countenance 
which their notions are receiving in important journalistic 
quarters reveals the strength of the reactionary movement, 
which is in full tide. Meanwhile the more enterprising sec- 
tion of the Tariff Reform Press, under the ubiquitous 
inspiration of Mr. Garvin and his alter ego, Mr. Amery, are 
boldly demanding a new and larger Conference, which is, 
forsooth, to embrace (of course, as a supreme effort of 
patriotism) all the projects dear to the Jingo heart, but 
repudiated again and again by the electors at the polls. On- 
lookers may well gasp at the complacency of orthodox 
Liberalism confronted with this audacious scheme of their 
defeated opponents. Apparently, the agreed programme is 
as follows : Seconded by Mr. Balfour in his best prose, Mr. 
Asquith is to announce that the Conference of Eight, upon a 
survey of the whole field of inquiry committed to them, have 
unanimously decided to appoint a high and impartial Com- 
mission to inquire into Devolution at home and Federation 
abroad. For this imperial task the most distinguished re- 
actionaries of our time will be appointed, supplemented and 
fortified by the Great Begums of the Civil Service. Mean- 
while, the profane hands of the democracy will be politely 





but firmly removed from the Sacred Ark of the Covenant, the 
House of Lords, and as the price of their support the Tory 
extremists, under the guise of a great patriotic sacrifice, 
will receive the reference, to a new and larger Conference, of 
projects which they have failed to carry at the polls, but 
which can be prosecuted behind the backs of the electorate 
in a room from which the noisy democracy will be (very 
properly) excluded. 

It is time to bring these high-sounding theories into the 
practical light of common day. The first fact to be remem- 
bered is that Mr. Asquith is in office as the chosen instru- 
ment to give effect to the democratic will. It is a common 
error of middle-class Liberals to suppose that the great 
middle-class provides the backbone of modern government. 
When will these gentlemen realise that the political centre 
of gravity in this kingdom has shifted from the middle to 
the laboring classes? No legislation is possible without the 
support of the laboring classes, as Lord Lansdowne under- 
stood when he deprecated opposition to the Trades Disputes 
Bill. Moreover, the democracy is taking a more and more 
active part in politics, and the cardinal fact to be remem- 
bered by the Government at this critical juncture is that 
without the support of the industrial classes, office would 
never have been reached. What transpired at the last 
General Election is common knowledge. Huge masses of 
workmen turned back from the Labor Party to support 
Liberalism as the fittest instrument to carry out the supreme 
work of the moment, the destruction of the Lords’ Veto. The 
intense indignation of Labor at the pretensions and repeated 
flouts of the House of Lords is the first political fact of our 
time, and the intervention of the House of Lords between the 
people and their representatives will no longer be endured. 
The revision of the Osborne judgment is regarded by Labor 
as part and parcel of the same issue. The House of Lords, 
as representing the ingrained Tory and Whig interests of the 
upper and middle classes, is bending all its energies to keep- 
ing Labor out of what Labor regards as its own, and this 
hostile action, however skilfully disguised, Labor will no 
longer tolerate. 

Not since the French Revolution has such a con- 
dition of feeling been excited among the industrial classes 
as is now apparent among the workmen of the United 
Kingdom. And, be it never forgotten, this feeling is in- 
vincible. Wise men will meet it with tact and sympathy. 
Opposition can end only in disaster. As Burke said, “ the 
first duty of a statesman is to understand the temper of the 
people over whom he presides,’’ and the temper of the work- 
ing-classes of this kingdom is unmistakable. The British 
democracy have pronounced against the House of Lords, and, 
the mock wisdom of philosophic lookers-on notwithstanding, 
that repudiation will prevail. Liberalism was the instru- 
ment chosen for this work. Those of us who fought seats at 
the General Election can be under no illusions on this point. 
We enjoyed the support of Labor men and Socialists who 
had hitherto invariably opposed Liberal candidates. This 
alone saved Reading and Sir Rufus Isaacs, and this support 
was given after much heart-burning, but with a sure instinct. 
The rejection of the Budget had signalised the last stand of 
the Old Reactionary Guard against the advancing demo- 
cracy. That manceuvre had called forth the enthusiastic 
plaudits of all the Tapers and Tadpoles and Hangers-on of 
the Kingdom. Labor witnessed the sudden mobilisation of 
the serried ranks of its ancient foes. The death-struggle 
was to be joined at last. Labor turned to Liberalism in the 
hour of its need, in the belief (in many cases, newly found) 
that under Mr. Asquith’s leadership the entrenched forces 
of reaction would be finally and for ever overthrown. The 
trumpet-call of their new leader braced them for the fight, 
and won there was, rightly understood, not only the greatest 
battle ever waged by democracy, but the final conflict be- 
tween Old and New England. As the smoke of battle 
cleared away, some of the General’s staff (awed by his 
success and its meaning) whispered words of hesitation, but 
the Liberal and Labor armies insisted upon the full fruits 
of victory. Then, as an unconditional surrender was about 
to be exacted, a King, honored by his people as a man above 
flunkies, passed away in universal regret; and, under circum- 
stances which have never been made clear, the Conference 
was summoned. The determination of the democracy, how- 
ever, never waned. Their resolution was not “ sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.” They looked on at first 
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with respectful silence in the days of death, and when these 
ended, inquiry began to sharpen into suspicion. The free- 
lances who had joined in the conflict revived ancient hatreds, 
and reproached their new comrades with obeying officers who 
had betrayed them. But the men stood firm, and only now 
are they beginning to waver. The constitutional issue, for 
which the ranks of democracy were ranged as never before, 
has been won, and rumor credits the General with parleying 
with the enemy to accept the victory—incredible thought !— 
on terms. Forsooth, the enemy are to return to their old 
positions divested of weapons, but free to obtain others. 
Such is the position. Repetition is wearisome but 
necessary. Without democratic support Liberalism as a 
party is doomed. The democracy will not be fobbed off with 
magnificent schemes of Federation and Devolution. If 
political fldneurs imagine that the working classes are going 
to look on respectfully until the Professor Diceys have 
finished dry-as-dust treatises on federal rights, and the 
Lord Curzons have changed their imperial minds, a fool’s 
paradise shelters them. At the last General Election, the 
democracy won what they regard as the final conflict with 
their hereditary foes. The pretences of the House of Lords 
have been dismissed for ever. To Liberalism has fallen the 
high duty of receiving the surrender. That surrender will 
be sharply demanded. If Mr. Asquith’s Government fail in 
this hour of crisis, they will be brushed aside to give place 
to men with courage more equal to their duty.—Yours, &c., 
November 3, 1910. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE SERVICES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simr,—I have received more copies of your issue of the 
29th inst. than I quite know what to do with—evidently 
from people who are anxious that I should not miss what 
was said therein, with a strange coincidence of opinion, by 
“Nonconformist’’ and my friend, Hugh C. Wallace, in 
reference to the King’s Weigh House Church Neither 
with the subject of the controversy, nor with their methods 
of conducting it, am I concerned, but only with one fact: 
that 1t may be made quite clear. 

It is true to say that the morning and evening services 
on Sundays at the King’s Weigh House are not attended 
by more than 200 people—one seat in four, as Mr. Wallace 
suggests. I would even admit that this is a generous esti- 
mate. I am sorry; but, indeed, it is the truth. Strangely 
enough, I had allowed myself a little secret congratulation 
that, after a year’s work, the figures were so large, con- 
sidering everything, including my obvious limitations; but 
the naked, stinging fact stands out so sharply from these 
letters that my too facile joy has been nipped in the bud 
by this frost of pitiless exposure, and, with real humilia- 
tion, I admit the impeachment. 

But it has nothing whatever to do with Mr. Campbell. 
For the Sunday services at the King’s Weigh House Mr. 
Campbell has absolutely no responsibility whatever; in- 
deed, I may frankly say that the majority of our seat- 
holders are not in touch with the Liberal Christian League 
at all. At the one service at the King’s Weigh House 
Church for which Mr. Campbell is responsible, that of 
Wednesday evening, the Church, so far from being three- 
parts empty, is, perhaps, more than three-parts full. 

I should have thought, however, that fair-minded men 
would have gone rather to the City Temple to see the 
external results of Mr. Campbell’s work. No church in 
London is more constantly crowded to the doors, and no 
worshipping community in the world manifests a truer and 
more impressive spiritual life. 

This, however, is not my affair. All that I desire to 
point out to any of your readers who may be interested in 
the matter is that for the Sunday services at the King’s 
Weigh House nobody, save myself, is responsible. I am 
the more anxious to make this clear because I think that 
ultimately I may succeed, even in numbers, and I want all 
the praise for myself!—Yours, &c., 

Epw. W. Lewis. 

11, Lambolle Road, N.W., October 31st, 1910. 


MR. CAMPBELL AND EVANGELISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Will you permit me to thank “ Nonconformist,” 
who writes in your current issue, for his letter? With 





Pilate, I have asked, “ What is truth?’ but little did I 
anticipate that Tue Nation, rich as it is in good things, 
would ever contain the answer. Nor is that answer one I 
should have expected a Nonconformist, of all people, to 
make; but this does not lessen its value. In case any of 
your readers should have failed to read the momentous 
contribution of ‘‘ Nonconformist,’’ perhaps you will allow 
me to tell them that, according to his argument, the test 
of the truth of any doctrine lies in the number of adherents 
it can command. For example, if one hundred people say 
the earth is flat, and fifty people that it is round, the truth 
of the matter is that it is flat. “Nonconformist’’ has thus 
furnished us with what one might call the waistcoat- 
pocket test, or the truth-seeker’s vade mecum, which I hope 
he will patent under the title of “ Veritas.’”” My delight 
at having at last found an infallible formula is, however, 
a little damped by what appears to me to be a flaw. 
Applying the test to the case under discussion, I get what, 
judging from his letter, ‘“‘ Nonconformist ’’ would call a false 
result. Thus, because Dr. Jowett, Dr. Campbell Morgan, 
Dr. Horton, Mr. Silvester Horne, and Mr. Rattenbury 
draw great congregations, therefore the preaching they 
preach—that is, Evangelical preaching—is the right preach- 
ing, is the Gospel, is the truth. I follow the test so far, 
but the trouble is that the Rev. R. J. Campbell also draws 
great congregations, and his preaching, according to 
“Nonconformist,”’ is not Evangelical, and, therefore, not 
the truth I am now in a horrible tangle, for either Dr. 
Campbell Morgan and Mr. Campbell are both right, or else 
the pocket-test is at fault, or else—dreadful thought—Dr. 
Morgan is not preaching the truth, and Mr. Campbell is, 
or else they are both preaching the opposite, or else. 

As Dr. Campbell Morgan’s “immense building”’ is only a 
few yards away from Buckingham Palace, I am inclined to 
think he is preaching the real thing, especially when to 
this primary advantage is added the further aids to truth 
of the possible presence of ‘“‘one or two members of the 
Cabinet’ in his congregation, to say nothing of a “ dis- 
tinguished publicist, editor of a great review,’’ and “ the 
editor of one of our most influential daily papers.’’ Now, 
unless Mr. Campbell can beat this list, I shall feel com- 
pelled to believe that Dr. Morgan is preaching the Gospel. 
Everyone knows that Cabinet Ministers and journalists 
will stand nothing less than the truth.—Yours, &c., 

RicHarp Mupte-Smitu. 
National Liberal Club, November 1st, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your two correspondents show unnecessary heat. 
Mr. Campbell averred that the majority of the people were 
outside the churches; they do not refute this statement. 
Why then should they cast ridicule on the new effort to 
reach the unchurched? The sore point appears to be the 
alleged failure of Evangelicalism to gain the confidence of 
the masses. Well, facts speak for themselves, and the 
success of a few star preachers does not settle the question. 
Both writers have the same instances in mind, and both 
are eloquently silent upon Mr. Campbell’s own success. 
No one doubts that there are many who are faithful to the 
teachings of their youth, and that crowds will always be 
attracted by brilliant preaching, but something more is 
needed to disprove Mr. Campbell’s statement, the truth of 
which is evident everywhere around us. The intelligent of 
all classes are largely outside the churches, and working- 
men generally are inimical to priestly pretensions. 

The large central missions of which so much is made 
are indirectly a confession of defeat. Why the necessity for 
all these social attractions? Why the glamor of the theatre? 
Because the pill must be gilded, and not only gilded but 
qualified. When I was young the burden of the Evangelical 
message was: the fallen state of man, that God was full 
of wrath, and had condemned each human being to eternal 
fire, with the devil and his angels, unless he believed in 
the substitutionary sacrifice of Christ. How many of the 
leading preachers to-day believe all this? Do Mr. Horne 
and Mr. Rattenbury preach eternal damnation? If not, 
when and where was this doctrine authoritatively ruled 
out of Evangelicalism? If never, are these gentlemen 
Evangelical? The fact is, there is no standard of orthodoxy 
to-day. So long as the preacher can take with him the 
majority of his congregation, he is all right, except for 
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fractious trustees. I was present at Whitefield’s a few weeks 
ago to hear the Rev. N. Boynten. He preached the doctrine 
of the immanence of God, which is the foundation of Mr. 
Campbell’s position. I wonder if your correspondents deny 
Paul’s statement that “in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being.”’ 

Then the coldness of Unitarianism is mentioned. I 
was present at one of those large successful missions to 
which reference has been made ‘a few months ago, and out 
of the four hymns sung, two were Unitarian—viz., those of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Minot Savage. Last week I 
passed a Salvation Army stand. They were singing ‘ Nearer 
my God to Thee,”’ alsoa Unitarian hymn. Was I not right in 
saying that the prescription had to be altered? Unitarians 
can fill the theatres when they take them, and they have 
toured the country in vans during the last four years with 
marked success. 

Another sore point is King’s Weigh House. Were not 
this chapel and Westminster difficult problems for the 
Congregationalists a few years ago, and was not Dr. 
Campbell Morgan induced to save the latter? The practical 
question is whether Weigh House Chapel is doing better 
since the change a year ago? Of that there can be no 
doubt. I do not attend on Sundays, but occasionally on 
Wednesdays, and each time the attendance has been larger. 
On October 19th, when the Pioneer Preachers were recog- 
nised, there must have been nearly 800 present. Mention 
must be made of the Training Institute for preachers, 
teachers, and students just formed, and the valuable courses 
of lectures inaugurated this month under distinguished 
teachers. For the first time the systematic study of theo- 
logical problems is brought within reach of the people. 

It is said that the Pioneer Preachers are poorly 
equipped. Well, everything must have a beginning, and 
time will remedy that fault. Most outdoor speakers 
emanating from the Churches have had no preliminary study 
at all. Speaking as one who has had some experience of 
outdoor work, permit me to say that very few who stay 
to listen have any sympathy with Evangelical teaching, and 
those that have, lamentably lack modern culture. There 
are sceptics, materialists, rationalists, Socialists in plenty, 
but few orthodox. I have often wondered, when questions 
have been put to me on the nature of God, sin, inspiration, 
mind, matter, the future life, how ministers can be con- 
tent to go on preaching platitudes week by week to the 
same congregation, and to do nothing to meet this flood of 
sceptical thought which is surging round their doors. Their 
living, we know, lies within, but the conflict in the open is 
the more honorable. The experience might cause them to 
revise some of their own notions. Mr. Campbell is endeavor- 
ing to face the problem, and instead of hostility and ridicule 
he is entitled to the honor and respect of all those who 
have the spiritual welfare of the country at heart.—Yours, 
&e., 

LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 

October 31st, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I have read with great interest the remarks of 
“Nonconformist,”’ in his letter to THE Natron, last week, 
in which he attempts, and succeeds to his own satisfaction, 
in proving that Mr. Campbell is quite wrong, when he 
makes the statement with regard to Evangelical preachers, 
that “They are failing to get hold of more than a com- 
paratively small section of the great masses of the people.”’ 
In my humble opinion he does not prove the falseness of 
this statement. Because a few great Evangelical preachers 
happen to have their chapels crowded Sunday after Sun- 
day, this does not prove the efficacy of Evangelicalism to 
get hold of the great mass of the people. I venture to 
suggest that were Dr. Campbell Morgan a Buddhist, he 
would still fill his chapel, and still have Cabinet Ministers 
and other cultured and broad-minded people in his congre- 
gation. 

I would ask “‘ Nonconformist ” to go to those Evangelical 
churches where there is no Dr. Campbell Morgan, and no 
Mr. Silvester Horne, to see if it still has its hold on the 
mass of the people. He will find a very different state of 
affairs. He will find many of them half empty, and their 
influence waning, whilst the Catholic Churches, Anglican 








and Roman, are appealing to a larger portion of the people 
every week, and their influence in the community is greatly 
increasing. 

I do not think that Mr. Campbell is going the right way 
to remedy this great religious indifference, for no form 
of worship, in which the preacher is to occupy the most 
important place, will do this. Man cannot supply the 
deepest needs of man, and if we bring God down to our 
own level, we cannot for long hope to appeal to the masses. 
We must ascend as far as possible to the plane of God, 
forgetting worldly things. In a Catholic Church everything 
tends to make one forget about the things of the world, 
and to think only of the greatness of God. 

If only we made our worship more spiritual, I am 
sure that before long there would be a religious revival in 
this country.—Yours, Xc., 

Tuomas Kinestey Biake. 

New Reform Club, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

October 31st, 1910. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—In the review of “ The Diary of a Modernist” I 
notice an example of the general tendency to consider the 
“loss and gain” that is involved in the great movement of 
Modernism, chiefly, if not entirely, from the point of view 
of adherents of Christianity. It is true that these must, 
temporarily, as your reviewer says, suffer some loss before 
they realise their far greater gain; but for the enormous 
numbers of thinking men and women who, in the course of 
the last twenty or thirty years, have been forced to remain 
outside all Christian bodies, there is only gain in the pre- 
sent, as well as in the future. The Modernist method and 
interpretation are opening a way for them of which they 
are quick to take advantage; the new philosophy, espe- 
cially the philosophy of Monsieur Bergson, is precisely the 
ally the religious movement needs, and the two together are 
bringing a new religious life into obvious power, where for 
long there had been sore need of it. In France, Italy; 
Germany, and England the change is already marked. 
Thinkers are taking up a new attitude towards religion 
which has a widening effect, and the gain is clear and 
unmistakable. 

Unquestionably it immeasurably exceeds the loss, not 
only among Christians, but far more among those who have 
not dared to be Christians, and could not be, without 
betraying the truth they served. Let those Christians 
who are beginning to suffer from the Modernist revolu- 
tion (as your reviewer justly calls it) remember how much 
more their brothers have suffered in the past, and how 
much they would continue to suffer, if this change were not 
too great, too strong, to be resisted or to be stopped, while 
Christians, in their turn, work out their own salvation of 
mind as well as of soul.—Yours, &c., 

A STUDENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

October 31st, 1910. 


THE HISTORY OF BOOKSELLING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Perhaps you will permit me to reply to the 
correspondent who, in your last issue, challenges the 
accuracy of your reference to my forthcoming book as “ the 
first attempt to tell the whole story of English bookselling 
with something approaching completeness.” Curwen’s 
“History of Booksellers,” to which your correspondent, 
Mr. R. G. McLachlan, draws attention, is not only nearly 
forty years old, and long since, I believe, out of print, but it 
makes no serious attempt to tell the whole story, “ with 
something approaching completeness.’’ Curwen himself 
does not claim this for his book. In his preface he ex- 
pressly states that “in inditing a volume to be issued in 
a cheap and popular form, it was manifestly impossible 
to trace the careers of all the eminent members, ancient 
and modern, of a trade so widely extended. Had we, 
indeed, possessed all possible leisure for research, every 
available material, and a space thoroughly unlimited, it is 
most probable that the result would have been distin- 
guished chiefly for its bulk, tediousness, and monotony.” 
Whether I have succeeded only in attaining this last 
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lamentable result it is not for me to judge; but, having 
taken the trouble to examine all the available material, 
and, having brought together no inconsiderable amount of 
new evidence, I think I may fairly claim that my new 
work, “The Romance of Bookselling’’ (which your corre- 
spondent cannot have seen, as it will not be published 
until next week), does represent the first serious attempt 
that has yet been made to tell the whole story “ with some- 
thing approaching completeness.” 

It is certainly the first complete history of the subject 
that has been written in one consecutive narrative. 
Curwen’s work consists, for the greater part, of a series of 
histories of the leading publishing houses of thirty-seven 
years ago. It is true that the first of the seventeen chapters 
is devoted to “ The Booksellers of Olden Times,’’ but this 
cannot seriously be regarded as telling the whole story of 
the origin and growth of what Talfourd has described as 
“the Great Trade.’’—Yours, c., 

F. A. Mumpy. 

Church End, Finchley, November 1st, 1910. 


THE DEATH SENTENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sr1zr,—The recent trial which has led to the conviction of 
one of the apparently most callous of modern criminals 
gives rise to some most serious reflections. Perhaps it may 
be one of the worst cases of murder that has come before the 
public in recent times. Perhaps it is only its ghastly 
publicity that has made us think so. In any case, it has 
given many cause to question whether, all things being con- 
sidered, we have any right to take away from Dr. Crippen 
that life which he has so shamefully abused. The man in 
the street, for once remembering his Bible, says, ‘‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed” ; 
and he goes on to quote with a certain amount of unction, 
“An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 

Well, sir, I would venture to ask you: What right 
have we, after two thousand years of Christianity, to quote 
and to enforce a law made for a half-civilised, half-barbarous 
tribe? To say that the laws enacted for the Jews were or 
are of universal obligation is, I think, stretching a point 
which even the most orthodox would hardly admit. There 
are cases, increasing in number, in which we have already 
begun to pick and choose between those laws. 
still further, and let us, as a Christian people, begin to 
enact laws more in consonance with the mind of our Master. 

You will say I am advocating the abolition of capital 
punishment. Why, of course I am. It is a relic of bar- 
barism, pure and simple. And to say that no man’s life is 
safe if that were abolished is as much as to say that no 
man’s purse is safe, since the same penalty was abolished for 
highway robbery. But highway robbery has decreased since 
men are no longer hung for it. I do not believe that, from 
a criminal point of view, life would be any more endangered 
than it is now, were we to fall in line with other great, 
civilised and Christian nations, where this death penalty 
does not exist. But I would go further still. I would seek 
to follow the unhappy spirit of the man thus roughly en- 
franchised on the scaffold. And I would ask, what then? 
Under what circumstances would he find himself, in the 
presence of his victim and of his Judge? You must not 
say, “It serves him right.” That is not the spirit of Christ, 
that is not the way in which we should wish justice meted 
out to ourselves. We want to take into consideration all 
those elements which by their very nature are debarred from 
entry into a human Court of Justice—the past career, the 
heredity, the environment, the countless motives and im- 
pulses which constitute even the simplest action. We want 
to give the man time to think, we want to give him time to 
repent. We want him to see what he has done, from other, 
higher standpoints. We want to treat him as a brother, a 
brother who has fallen, and fallen terribly; but for all 
that as a brother, and as one who. in such evil plight, calls 
loudly to us for help and sympathy. Is the gallows the only 
answer that Christian England can give to such acry? Are 
we so utterly at an end of all resources that we must destroy 
this man because he has sinned, and sinned so deeply? No, 


sir, I will not, cannot believe it. No words can express our 
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condemnation of the crime, no words should be able to express 
our sympathy with the criminal.—Yours, &c., 
October 29th, 1910. F. G. Montacu Powe... 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN WALES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The long-delayed appearance of the Report of the 
Welsh Church Commission will doubtless promote discussion 
in your columns and elsewhere, both of the general question 
of Disestablishment and of the particular issues involved in 
the somewhat peculiar position of the English Church in the 
Principality. 

At this juncture it appears to us, as Nonconformists, 
that an appeal might well be made to our fellow Noncon- 
formists and to Liberals in general, urging them in their 
discussions of the matter to dissociate themselves once and 
for all from any possible taint of the policy of the loaves 
and fishes, by making it clear that they support Disestablish 
ment, but do not countenance Disendowment. 

There is doubtless something to be said for Disendow- 
ment; but as those who favor Discstablishment properly 
take the highest ground and boldly aver—sometimes, it must 
be admitted, with a little feigned altruism—that the interests 
of a church are served best by absolute freedom from all 
State connection, they would add greatly to the strength of 
their position by an entire waiver of the question of endow- 
ments, and thereby prevent the unfair and unpleasant 
charge of religious hostility being preferred against them.— 
Yours, &c., Duvmvirl. 

North Norfolk, November 2nd, 1910. 





Hoetrp. 


BEDTIME. 


Tue bees of rest have drowsed across the sun, 
Thickening the air, 

Droning their lullabies of pillow-land 
By every stair. 


Come from your play, my little heart. 
Is purple cold, 

In the far east the raven wings of night 
Will soon unfold. 


The sea 


Here is a star will show you to your bed, 
And in the blue, 

Over your dreams. keep silent silver ward 
The long night thro’. 


Sleep, little lamb! If ever in the sky 
That star should set, 

Mother will watch, Mother, whose empty heart 
Cannot forget— 


Who listens for the happy hour to chime, 
When she may creep 
Under the coverlet and clasp you close 
In that long sleep. 


The toys are broken—scattered—let them lie! 
Another day 

May bring a different vision of delight, 
A mightier play. 


Another day? Oh, little tender heart, 
Slumbering deep, 
Is there another day for you and me 


After our sleep? 


C. A. Dawson Scort. 
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The Gorld of Books, 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay NicHt. 

Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

** Lectures on the French Revolution.” By Lord Acton. (Mac- 
millan. 10s. net.) 

“The House of Lords during the Civil War.’ By C. H. Firth. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The World of Homer.” 
6s. 6d. net.) 

“John Bright: A Monograph.” By R. Barry O’Brien. (Smith, 
Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Life of the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes.” By Sir Lewis 
Michell. (Arnold. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 

‘Lady John Russell: A Memoir.’ By Desmond MacCarthy 
and Agatha Russell. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“‘In the Heart of Africa.” By Duke Adolphus Frederick of 
Mecklenburg. Translated by G. E. Moberly-Oppler. (Cassell. 15s. 
net.) 


By Andrew Lang. (Longmans. 


“The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton.” By A. M. 
Hamilton. (Duckworth. 16s. net.) 
‘** Philosophical Essays.” By Bertrand Russell (Longmans. 


6s. net.) 

“The Origin of Tragedy, With Special Reference to the Greek 
Tragedians.”” By William Ridgeway. (Cambridge University Press. 
6s. 6d. net.) 

*‘Our Stage and Its Critics.”” By E. F. S. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

“‘Studies in Arcady and Other Essays from a Country Par- 
sonage.”” By R. L. Gales. (Herbert & Daniel. 5s. net.) 

‘Italian Fantasies.’ By Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d. net.) 

‘Pictures of the Apostolic Church.” By Sir W. M. Ramsay. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

‘**Tales of Men and Ghosts.’’ By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

“The Song of Songs.” By Hermann Sudermann. (Lane. 6s.) 

“‘L’Impératrice Joséphine d’aprés le témoinage de ses princi- 
paux historiens.” Par le Baron de Méneval. (Paris: Calmann- 
Lévy. 7 fr. 50.) 

** L’Eglise de Paris et la Révolution.”” Tome III. Par P. Pisani 
(Paris: Picard. 3 fr. 50.) 
* * =» & 

WE understand that M. Anatole France’s book on the 
fall of the angels is now in the press, and will be issued 
during the present season by Messrs. Calmann Lévy. M. 
France has also written a book on Pierre Paul Prud’hon, 
the painter who was chosen by Napoleon to give lessons te 
Marie Louise. 

® * ¥ 


AnytHine which Miss Betham Edwards writes about 
France, and she has written a good deal, is sure of atten- 
tion, for few English writers have so intimate a knowledge 
of the country and people. In “ Unfrequented France,’’ 
which will be issued next week by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, she makes use of some of her former volumes, now 
out of print. But the greater part of the book is new, and, 
as Miss Betham Edwards avoided railways wherever it was 
possible in her excursions, it will be useful to those who 
wish to know something of those parts of France seldom 
visited by tourists. 

~ « * 

Two other writers whose books on France deserve 
attention are Miss E. W. Rose and Miss V. H. Francis. 
Their former volumes on the cathedrals of Southern and 
Midland France have won the praise of lovers of architec- 
ture, both for the fresh and pleasant style in which the 
buildings are described and for the excellence of the photo- 
graphs used as illustrations. These photographs have in 
all cases been taken by the authors themselves, and are fine 
examples of the photographic treatment of architecture. A 
new volume in the series is announced for publication this 
month by Messrs. Putnam. The subject is the “ Cathedrals 
and Cloisters of the Isle de France,’’ and includes Beauvais, 


Compiégne, Crépy, together with the churches of Paris. 
* * * 


Messrs. SmitH, Exper & Co. will publish the first two 
volumes of their centenary biographical edition of Thackeray 
this month, and will continue publication at the rate of 
two volumes each month until next October, when the set 
will be complete. Apart from the illustrations, the main 
feature of the edition will be Lady Ritchie’s biographical 
prefaces, to which she has added many new letters, together 
with some writings of Thackeray that have not yet been 
published. 

+ * * 

Tue latest addition to the “Oxford Library of Prose 

and Poetry ’’—one of the best of the many series of reprints 





that now load the booksellers’ shelves—is “ Jeffrey’s 
Literary Criticism,’’ a selection from the couple of hundred 
essays which Jeffrey wrote for the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
The task of separating the chaff from the grain of Jeffrey’s 
literary criticism is not an easy one. When he himself was 
persuaded to reprint some of his “Contributions to the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ ”’ he included about eighty essays on 
literary topics, and Mr. D. Nichol Smith, who edits the 
Oxford volume, doubts if any selection smaller than 
Jeffrey's own can give an adequate impression of his 
powers. “There are no great passages in Jeffrey, and 
there is not one single great essay. When he wins his way 
to appreciation, he wins it step by step. His work is 
remarkably uniform in quality, and it is cumulative in 
effect.’” But Mr. Smith has made good use of the space at 
his disposal. There is only one point on which we quarre] 
with his choice. The extract from the review of “ Wilhelm 
Meister’’ might well have given place to one from the 
review of Hayley’s “Life of Cowper,” for Jeffrey was 
admittedly at his worst when writing on German literature, 
while his estimate of Cowper is, in spite of its defects, good 
critical work. 
* * ” 


Tue publication of Mr. Smith’s volume raises the 
query whether ‘‘the greatest of British critics,’’ as Lord 
Cockburn called Jeffrey in the opening sentence of his 
biography, is read by the present generation. We fancy 
that his treatment of Wordsworth has barred Jeffrey from 
many readers, and that they are content to leave unopened 
the writings of the man who began a review of “The Ex- 
cursion’”’ with “This will never do!’’ who thought “The 
White Doe of Rylstone’’ the very worst poem he ever saw 
imprinted in a quarto volume, and who penned the sen- 
tence containing the words “ stuff about dancing daffodils.”’ 
We can only say that those who neglect Jeffrey miss some 
very good reading. Carlyle, who had little liking for him, 
gave it as his opinion that “it is certain there has no critic 
appeared among us since who was worth naming beside 
him’’; Macaulay’s verdict was, “Take him all in all, I 
think him more nearly an universal genius than any man of 
our time’’; and a more recent critic, Professor Saintsbury, 
says: “As an essayist, a writer of causeries, I do not think 
he has been surpassed among Englishmen in the art of 
interweaving quotation, abstract, and comment.”’ 

* * + 


Mr. Smitu’s selection gives proof that Jeffrey was a 
shrewd, judicious, and lively writer, though his criticism may 
never be very subtle or very deep. The passage on the era of 
Elizabeth and James, taken from his review of Ford, could 
hardly be bettered ; his retrospect of English literature, con- 
tained in the article on Swift, is almost as good, and the 
other extracts prove how high was the level on which 
Jeffrey usually kept. Nor should his indirect services to 
criticism be passed over. He was one of the greatest of 
British editors. Mr Smith observes that “Sydney Smith 
suggested the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ but Jeffrey made it’’; 
and, to quote again from Professor Saintsbury, it was “ the 
untiring energy into which he whipped up his no doubt 
gifted but quite untrained contributors, and the skill which 
he almost at once developed in editing proper—that is to 
say, in selecting, arranging, adapting, and, to some extent, 
re-writing contributions—which secured success.”’ 

* * * 


Mapame JupitH Gautier has been chosen by the 
Goncourt Academy to fill up the vacancy in its ranks 
caused by the death of M. Jules Renard. Madame Gautier 
is the first woman member of the Academy, and, though 
she did not offer herself as a candidate, she was 
elected almost unanimously. The honor done to Théophile 
Gautier’s daughter comes with especial fitness from a body 
which exists to encourage literary originality. Madame 
Gautier made her first hit by a translation of Chinese 
verses, at a period when the existence of Chinese literature 
was unknown, except to a few scholars. She has also 


translated Wagner, and published more than a score of 
novels, but is best known by her “Collier des Jours,” 
reminiscences of her father, Victor Hugo, Maxime du 
Camp, Dumas, the Goncourts, Flaubert, Baudelaire, and 
others famous in French literature and art, with whom she 
was acquainted. 
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Rediews. 


THE NORTH POLE.* 


THE man of average common sense may comfort himself 
with the hope that, with Commander Peary’s achievement, 
there will be an end of expeditions in search of the North 
Pole. From any point of view, whether commercial or 
scientific, it is extremely difficult to justify Polar explora- 
tion. Three hundred years ago there was something to be 
said for it; but the aims of the early navigators—English, 
French, Dutch, and Scandinavian—were wholly different 
from those of the navigators of recent times. There seemed 
to be no reason why China and the Indies could not be 
reached by sailing from British or North European ports 
into the Polar sea, and issuing thence through Behring 
Strait into the Northern Pacific. If such a route existed, 
and were feasible for at least a considerable part of the 
year, the long voyages round the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Horn would be avoided, and a great gain to commerce 
would ensue. On entering the Polar ocean from the North 
Atlantic, two routes are possible—a north-westerly one 
along the broken coast of Canada, and a north-easterly one 
along the coast of Siberia—both ‘ending at Behring Strait. 
Hence the famous geographical problems which had such a 
fascination for the European world from the time of 
Henry VIII almost to the present generation—the dis- 
covery of the “North-West Passage,’ and that of the 
“ North-East Passage.’’ As a matter of fact, both problems 
have been solved—the former by McClure in 1852, if not by 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition in 1847, and the latter by 
Nordenskiéld in 1878. Enough resulted from these suc- 
cesses to show that, as an eligible, or even a practicable, 
trade route from Europe to the Indies and China, neither 
the north-west nor the north-east exit from the Polar ocean 
through Behring Strait could be considered seriously. 

Then the problem entered on what we are tempted to 
characterise irreverently as a sporting phase—a sort of 
wild competition among the nations to be the first to plant 
the national flag at the actual Pole. Of course, the matter 
was not put thus to the world—there were great scientific 
results to be obtained, just as the early break-neck climb- 
ings of Swiss mountains were justified by what they would 
teach us about the electrical and other conditions of the 
upper atmosphere, a pretence which is now frankly aban- 
doned by the Cockney who lives to tell the tale of some 
foolish way in which he has “done” the Matterhorn. 
With all the record of daring, iron perseverance, death, and 
vast expenditure of money before us, it must be confessed 
that the results obtained by Polar exploration fall far short 
of justification. What are the scientific results? The dis- 
covery that the North Magnetic Pole lies in King William 
Land, near the mouth of the Great Fish River of Canada, 
some 20 degrees from the geographical North Pole; the 
discovery of great multitudes of whales and walruses, which 
has resulted in lucrative and exceedingly dangerous 
fisheries ; the knowledge of Arctic animal and vegetable life, 
of winds and ocean currents, soundings, fossils, and tides— 
such are our resulting scientific gains; and, such as they 
are, if they could have been obtained without the suffering, 
the sacrifice of life and treasure, and the occasional horrors 
which accompanied them, they might indeed be welcome. 
But this chapter of adventure, we hope, is now closed: 
Peary has been at the North Pole; it is not worth anyone’s 
while to go there now, and (for a brief time, let us hope) the 
tide of Polar discovery flows southward. 

There is one question which almost necessarily forces 
itself on readers of works on the Polar regions: How is 
an explorer to know that he is at the Pole? The answer to 
this question is extremely difficult. Many answers of a 
theoretical kind present themselves readily. If we are at 
the Pole, we shall see every star describing a circle parallel 
to our horizon, so that any given star will always be at the 
same elevation above that horizon. But there are two for- 
midable objections to this: in the first place, we cannot see 
the stars when we can determine our horizon; and when we 
can see ‘the stars we find the determination of the horizon 
extremely difficult. For it must be remembered that the 


*“The North Pole,” By Robert E, Peary, Hodder and 
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stars are visible only when the sun is not; and therefore 
they can be seen only during the long Polar winter or Polar 
night, six months long, while a sojourn near the Pole at 
such a time would be well-nigh impossible. Observations 
on the stars, then, are out of the question, and we must 
have recourse to observations on the sun, not very long after 
he rises above our horizon, and begins the long Arctic day and 
summer. At such a time it will be possible to find the 
horizon by means of a surface of mercury ; for mercury may 
in the Arctic spring be a liquid, while in the winter it 
would certainly be hard frozen. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
this very question was discussed at great length, both by 
astronomers, like Sir David Gill, and by many naval men 
whose names are famous in Polar exploration, the occasion 
being the reading of a paper by Mr. Hinks, of the Cambridge 
Observatory. To enable an explorer to know when he is 
at the Pole, Mr. Hinks suggested a modification of Sumner’s 
method of finding the exact position of a ship at sea. Such 
a method requires the observer to know the exact Greenwich 
time when his observation of the sun is made; in other 
words, it requires the explorer to carry an accurate chrono- 
meter. But to this apparently trivial assumption Admiral 
Sir A. H. Markham replied that chronometers would never 
stand the cold of the Polar regions, or the jolting and rough 
usage which they must receive in sledge journeys over rough 
ice. In the Nares expedition the officers carried small chro- 
nometer watches in contact with vests worn next the skin; 
but these watches stopped, owing to the freezing of the 
small amount of oil which was used in lubricating their 
works. 

Again, to enable the reader to appreciate some of the 
great difficulties with which the Arctic explorer has to con- 
tend, it may be pointed out that the use of a theodolite to 
replace the sextant, in order to dispense with a mercury 
horizon, is rendered very difficult for accurate measurements 
by the behavior of the spirit in the level. In the extreme 
cold the spirit contracts, and the bubble of air becomes so 
greatly enlarged that its limits cannot be easily brought 
into view together; and, moreover, the spirit is found to 
become so sluggish, and to acquire such consistency, that 
the level has to be altered very considerably before the 
bubble of air moves at all! Add to all this the fact that 
at places near the Pole the changes of the sun’s altitude are 
necessarily very small, even in a long interval of time; so 
that, as Sir A. H. Markham says, it is impossible to decide 
for thirty or forty minutes that the sun has actually crossed 
the observer’s meridian. 

An ingenious method, which seems to be simplicity 
itself, was recently proposed in a lecture at Oxford by 
Professor Turner—too late, of course, to be of use in 
Peary’s expedition. At the place of observation, let two 
plumb-lines be suspended in front of a photographic camera, 
and let the plumb-lines, with the sun between them, be 
photographed on the plate (supposed vertical). If the plate 
is developed on the return of the observer, the elevation of 
the image of the sun above the centre of the plate will 
give the sun’s altitude above the horizon of the place at the 
time of observation. If the plate is not vertical, the images 
of the plumb-lines will not be parallel; but from their 
inclination the deviation of the plate from the vertical can 
be calculated, and the position of the sun’s image corrected 
accordingly. It is easy to suggest modifications of Pro- 
fessor Turner’s photographic method; and such methods 
have one enormous advantage, the value of which was never 
brought home to us until the recent expeditions of Peary 
and Cook took place. The advantage is that the examina- 
tion of the photographic records, and the mathematical de- 
ductions from them, would show, independently of any 
human testimony, whether the story of the explorer is true 
or false. In the absence of such irrefragable evidence, 
though the explorer may satisfy himself that he has reached 
the Pole, he cannot demonstrate his claim to others; but, if 
he is accompanied to his final goal by other white men, he 
has a proof strong enough to produce conviction, although 
it falls short of demonstration. We believe that in the 
forthcoming South Polar Expedition it is such conjoint 
human testimony that will be relied upon; and we are sure 
that no petty jealousy will prevent the chief of the party 
from sharing the credit with his white comrades who have 
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already shared the hardships. The only white man of Peary’s 
party who reached the Pole was Peary himself; but to 
Captain Bartlett, as a British subject, was accorded the 
distinction of being allowed to reach the 88th parallel, 
because it seemed right “that, in view of the noble work of 
Great Britain in Arctic exploration, a British subject 
should, next to an American, be able to say that he stood 
nearest to the North Pole’’—a reason which seems to con- 
tain something different from a scientific note. 

The difficulties about sextants and mercury horizons, 
which were found formidable by other Arctic explorers, 
were not a hindrance to Commander Peary. He gives a 
short, but sufficient, account of his method and appliances. 
In brief, he used a trough filled with mercury for a horizon 
and a sextant for measuring the sun’s altitude, the tem- 
perature being sufficiently high to keep the mercury in the 
liquid state. The Pole was reached by Peary, one colored 
man, and four Eskimos, on April 6th, 1909, and the return 
journey commenced on the 7th. Most unfortunately, one of 
the explorer’s white companions, who had been sent back 
before the Pole was reached, was drowned in an opening in 
the ice, and on the return, Peary himself escaped a similar 
fate by a piece of singularly good fortune. 

Just above the 87th parallel there was a region of ice 
some fifty-seven miles wide, such that a strong wind blow- 
ing from any quarter, except the north, for twelve hours, 
would have converted the region into an open sea, with 
what might have been disastrous results to the whole 
party; but, fortunately, no adverse wind blew. Subse- 
quently, the daring explorers had very narrow escapes from 
the opening of the ice, now beginning, as April progressed, 
to feel the effect of the gradually increasing solar heat. 
‘“We stopped for lunch, and, as we finished our meal, the 
ice opened behind us. We had crossed just in time,’’ is 
the record of one shuddering experience among many; and 
the reader will scarcely be able to refrain from a feeling of 
intense relief when the glacial fringe of Grant Land was 
reached in the last week of April, and the party was 
practically on terra firma. 

For the reader who delights in tales of Arctic adven- 
tures, with whales, walruses, and Polar bears, Commander 
Peary’s book contains something exciting; and his account 
of the manners and customs of the Eskimos gives more infor- 
mation about these strange people than we remember to have 
seen elsewhere. Strictly speaking, they have no religion, 
though they believe in survival after death, and in devils 
or evil spirits. This religion, such as it is, is strictly a 
function of their climate and of a life of consecutive hard- 
ships. ‘ Having no special blessings for which to be grateful 
to a kind Creator, they have not evolved a conception of 
Him,” and missionary labors are not likely to meet with 
much of their sympathy. The amount of subtle humor with 
which Peary describes their curious superstitions shows him 
to be something more than a supremely daring explorer; and 
this portion of the book forms very pleasant and instructive 
reading. The author has avoided the mistake, which so 
often spoils a record of adventure for the general reader, of 
filling his pages with records of temperatures, atmospheric 
pressures, and meteorological statistics. The style is easy 
throughout, and the language often strikingly eloquent, 
while for the very large number of photographs which 
embellish the work no praise is too high. 





THE TERROR AND AFTER.* 


So far as a clear statement of facts can render intelligible the 
problem of the Terror, the latter half of M. Aulard’s work 
does so. But, as we pointed out in our review of the former 
half in THe Natron of September 10th, this admirable survey 
sometimes fails to assess the warping influences of war and 
the idiosyncrasies of the French leaders on Democracy. 
These defects are occasionally apparent in the volumes now 
before us. There is no effective analysis of the character of 
Robespierre, still less of the strange influence which he 
exerted upon his contemporaries. How a personality which 
seems to us weak, pedantic, and uninspiring should have 
nerved a confessedly small band of enthusiasts to dominate 

*“The French Revolution: A Political History (1789-1804).” 
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the Convention, the Jacobins’ Club, the Secret Committees, 
and through them the French nation, will remain a mystery 
to readers of M. Aulard’s narrative. The psychology of 
Paris needs as much elucidation as that of its temporary 
leaders ; and, for an estimate of the changing humors of that 
populace, one must still go to Taine, biassed though his 
judgment was. 

In reading this brief account of the swift rise and still 
swifter fall of the Girondins, the Hébertists, the Dantonists, 
and the Robespierrists, one seems to be gazing at the sport 
of clever, but fierce and irresponsible children, who in one 
week laud their favorites to the skies and in the next throw 
them to the dogs. The mystery deepens when one remembers 
that the Girondins had the support of the majority of the 
Convention and of about three-fourths of France. Yet they 
and the Convention succumbed to a hasty insurrection of 
Paris on June 2nd, 1793, the decisive event of which was the 
bellowing of the brazen-throated Hanriot—“ Gunners, to 
your guns!” M. Aulard proves that Robespierre secretly 
sought to save the proscribed Girondin leaders; yet they 
perished, and their movement in the Departments miserably 
collapsed. In losing Paris they lost everything. The fall of 
the Hébertists, largely an atheistical and extreme Socialist 
group, is equally obscure. M. Aulard proves that Hébert 
and Chaumette effected much good through the Commune of 
Paris, and that their programme was a complete embodiment 
of the democratic spirit. The Constitution of 1793 was 
wholly in their favor. The climax of their power (the winter 
of 1793-4) coincided with a series of dramatic triumphs of the 
French arms over the Allies. M. Aulard tries to prove, not 
quite with success, that their anti-religious crusade was less 
violent and odious than has sometimes been depicted. Never- 
theless, that energetic group, which was for a time all- 
powerful in Paris, passed away like a vapor, at the breath of 
the opposition of Robespierre and the Dantonists. These 
last were the next to fall before “ the sea-green incorruptible,” 
though Danton was a far more forceful and popular person- 
ality. Again, we ask—why should the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal have been secretly coerced into declaring that it was 
satisfied as to the guilt of the Dantonists, whose chief had 
just torn to shreds Robespierre’s indictment? Paris rarely 
disgraced itself more than in allowing the masterful, yet 
clement, Danton to be hurried to the guillotine. M. Aulard 
also shows that the charge of peculation against his sup- 
porter, Fabre d’Eglantine, was not only false, but proven to 
be false. It was all the same. The welfare of France de- 
manded that all the Dantonists should perish, and that even 
the widow of Camille Desmoulins should follow her husband 
to the scaffold on the trumped-up charge of a conspiracy in 
the prisons. 

The overthrow of Robespierre is scarcely more intelli- 
gible. When he came to the top and stood alone, his personal 
insignificance appeared in sharp contrast to his gloomy 
despotism and hierarchical pretensions. Half dictator, half 
high priest, and wholly a bore, he alarmed, wearied, and dis- 
gusted the Parisians. At the crisis he should have acted on 
the advice of St. Just, his more resolute aide-de-camp or 
acolyte—“ Dare: that is the secret of success in revolutions.” 
Instead, the dictator made a speech, partly menacing, partly 
lachrymose. Yet for some minutes the Convention seemed 
afraid to strike down the tottering figure, until a quite un- 
known member of “the Marsh” pronounced that he be 
decreed under accusation. As is well known, the Jacobins’ 
Club and the Commune sought to rescue the apostle of 
Theism and Democracy ; and, finally, a scuffle ensued oppo- 
site the Hétel de Ville, the issue of which apparently de- 
pended on Hanriot’s drunkenness and on the fall of a heavy 
shower of rain, which dispersed the friends of Robespierre 
shortly before the arrival of Barras’s National Guards 
friendly to the Convention. On such trifles turned the 
eventful day of Thermidor which decided the fate of all the 
Robespierrists (they were executed without pretence of indi- 
vidual trial), and virtually ended the Reign of Terror. All 
these scenes pass before one like a phantasmagoria. They 
will never be fully explained, for too many of the chief actors 
were hurried off to the guillotine. But only here and there 


does M. Aulard’s narrative throw new light on the mystery. 
It was known before that the French victory of Fleurus 
(June 25th, 1794) relieved Paris from the fear which made 
the Terror possible; but Robespierre’s dictatorship, in its 
bloodiest phase, lasted thirty-two days longer, and then 
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collapsed, partly from his own folly and weakness, partly 
from ill-fortune. The riddle still calls for solution. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this part of the 
work is that dealing with the religious experiments of the 
time. In a previous volume, “ Etudes sur la Révolution 
francaise ’’ (Alcan, 1893), the author had shown that the 
atheistic movement began in the provinces, not in Paris. 
Two of the deputies on mission, at Abbeville and Nevers, had 
a remarkable influence at’ those towns, whence the de- 
Christianising mania spread far and wide. M. Aulard states 
that the Convention in its decree for seizing the sacred vessels 
of the churches had spared those that were deemed essential, 
and had also left one bell for every church ; but one would 
like to know whether the patriots, in their want of money and 
gun-metal, showed equal sensibilité. Certainly everything 
was ripe for the anti-religious outbreak. The banished 
orthodox priests were reported to be urging on the invaders 
and stirring up revolt, as was to some extent the case; and 
the “constitutional” priests were everywhere suspect. But 
the ex-priest, Fouché, at Nevers, was the first to popularise 
the worship of Reason, or la patrie. Over the cemetery 
gate at Nevers he inscribed the words: “ Death is an eternal 
sleep.” For a time the cult spread rapidly. Paris took it 
up with ardor, and the Convention was several times invaded 
by processions of ex-priests, or of buffoons masquerading in 
discarded vestments. M. Aulard does not mention the 
wanton desecration of the tombs of the Kings of France at 
St. Denis, and other outrages which provoked the theistic 
reaction; but there can be no doubt that such obscenitics 
played into the hands of Robespierre and enabled him to 
charge Hébert, Chaumette, &c., with being bribed by the 
enemies of France to discredit her cause. In several districts 
the cult of Reason was observed with fervor and decency, 
beautiful young girls of good standing personifying the new 
deity. At Paris an actress took that part. M. Aulard 
shows that in the provinces Robespierre’s cult of the Supreme 
Being came to be little more than the deification of la patrie, 
into which atheism had virtually merged. Doubtless, in the 
muddled brains of provincials, who received their religion 
by post from Paris, the two cults came to be much the same. 
But it is certain that at Paris Theism represented a very 
decided reaction against Atheism. The natural result of all 
the turmoil was to beget a desire for the old creed. It seems 
that Catholics looked hopefully on Robespierre at and after 
that quaint festival of the Supreme Being (June 8th, 1794) 
which marked the zenith of his strange career. 

We have not space to notice the hundredth part of the 
many points of interest in these volumes. Revolutionary 
finance is another unexplained mystery, on which M. Aulard 
throws some light. The sharp rebound towards moderation 
after Thermidor (July, 1794), the attempt to combine demo- 
cracy with a strong military rule in the Constitution of 1795, 
the causes of the coup d’état of 18 Fructidor (September 4, 
1797) and 18 Brumaire (November 9th, 1799), and the sudden 
rise of Bonaparte on the ruins of the Republican régime—all 
these topics are carefully and suggestively treated. We com- 
mend to our readers the accounts of that simple and attrac- 
tive cult, “ Theophilanthropy,” of the persecution of Catholic 
priests after Fructidor (8,000 were deported from Belgium 
alone), and of the coup d’état of Brumaire. M. Aulard differs 
from M. Vandal in thinking this last act of violence quite 
needless. France had been saved from invaders by the suc- 
cesses of Masséna in Switzerland and Brune in Holland. 
The Councils of Deputies were about to remedy several 
political wrongs; and it is clear that a more disinterested 
patriot than Bonaparte would not have sought to overthrow 
the Republican régime. In this judgment M. Aulard agrees 
with nearly all scholars who have probed the actual state of 
affairs in the autumn of 1799. But the truth is that France 
was weary of change, and now sought for rest under the 
shadow of authority. The startlingly complete success of 
Bonaparte gives the measure not only of his genius, but of the 
insane follies of the men of 1792-4. That is the moral clearly 
written on M. Aulard’s work for all who have eyes to see. 





THE WAGNER LEGEND.* 


Wacner is not only superlative himself, but he provokes 
almost everyone who comes near him into the superlative, 
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even if it be only the superlatively bad or absurd. For the 
former, look at the atrocious Teutonic “art” that makes 
the shop-windows of Bayreuth hideous during the festivals ; 
for the latter, take up the average worshipping biography 
or study of the composer, from Mr. Ashton Ellis to Mr. 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Nietzsche’s simile for him 
was the old Minotaur who led all the young men and maidens 
to his labyrinth and destroyed them. But he ate up the 
biographers and memoirists as well, and, strange to say, 
continues to eat them up still, long after we thought he was 
dead. In nothing was the magical master so royal as this, 
that a sycophantic Court conspired to paint him as the 
paragon of all human virtues; it is only your kings or your 
founders of religion that can drug the critical intelligence 
of their hangers-on and admirers in this way. The Wagner 
these ladies and gentlemen paint for us is not quite the 
Wagner we discover in certain other publications of a less 
slavish order. How one wishes that some biographer with 
a real sense of psychology and a real understanding of 
human nature would take up all this diverse material and 
evolve the true Wagner from it! There is not a finer oppor- 
tunity in literature; the result should be one of the three 
or four great biographies of the world. What his thurifers 
cannot see is that they only make Wagner smaller, not 
greater, by sugaring him all over with impossible virtue 
after virtue. No man of this saintly type could have done 
the work he did. His nature was as rich as a tropical 
jungle—as rich in bad as in good. The young debauchee of 
the student days could develop into the exquisitely refined 
lover of Frau Wesendonk, and he in turn into the com- 
poser of “Parsifal.”” The fine humanist of a thousand 
passages in the dramas and the prose works could jeer like 
a witless hooligan of the clubs at France in her death-agony 
of 1870. His nature was too rich to be anything but wildly 
self-contradictory. But when will the Wagner legend die 
and the Wagner portrait be painted? Shall we know the 
whole truth when his Autobiography appears? It is 
doubtful. Wagner dramatised everything, including him- 
self. He was no Montaigne, and he had no Boswell. There 
is too much reason to fear that in the Autobiography he will 
be something of the cabotin Nietasche said he was—the actor 
playing even his daily life on a stage. We shall have to 
wait and see. But in any case, the Autobiography, if it be 
given to the world exactly as Wagner wrote it, will help us 
to a clearer picture of him, for a man betrays himself in his 
writing, as he does in his walk or his speech, in a hundred 
little ways of which he is unconscious. 

Mademoiselle Gautier (the daughter of Théophile 
Gautier) is frankly a burner of incense at vhe shrine. Her 
reminiscences have been known in their French form to 
Wagner students for many years; now Miss Massie has 
translated them into very readable English. Mademoiselle 
Gautier had written some laudatory articles on the master 
for a French journal, and on the strength of these made bold 
to enter the presence itself. In the present volume she tells 
the story of her visits to Tribschen and Munich with de- 
lightful vivacity. One of her travelling companions was 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam, who seems to have divided most of 
his time between coining facile and bastard epigrams 
(Wagner is “ cubic—he comprises all” ; he is “ the Palmiped 
of Lucerne,”’ and so on) and giving anxiety to his friends 
by his eccentricities. In a Munich salon one evening he is 
reading a play of his own to a large and fashionable 
audience, when, to everyone’s horror, he gets on top of the 
piano and begins to undress. He had had, it seems, a 
spasm of the heart, and “some physician, chaffing him, 
perhaps, had once told him that if anything of the kind 
happened, he must loosen his clothing quickly, take off his 
shoes and stockings, and seat himself high up so that his 
feet would hang.’’ Mademoiselle Gautier’s little antics 
would probably have been equally amusing to Wagner had 
he had a sense of humor; but how many of us can call up 
our reserves of humor when a flatterer is buzzing round us? 
Everything conspired to make her visit a success. She was 
bubbling over with admiration for everything she saw and 
heard ; Wagner, Cosima, the children, the dogs, the furni- 
ture—all were the best of their kind in the best possible 
world. The great man, for his part, was graciousness itself. 
The young King of Bavaria had come to his rescue; and 
though there had been trouble at Munich, the life-long 
battle had really been won. Wagner, with almost every- 
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thing he wanted, and very little to cross him, could afford 
to be good-humored. So all the most delightful aspects of 
his character came out. He was always courteous and con- 
siderate ; his overflowing vitality made him play all kinds 
of pranks, even at the peril of life and limb—whereupon 
Cosima would look anxious and the master would have to 
pet and soothe her. His visitors saw nothing of the other 
and equally interesting sides of his character. They had 
no business dealings with him, and so missed the illumina- 
ting sidelights upon him that Angelo Neumann used to get. 
They had not to rehearse under him, and so never realised 
the ‘‘snake-tressed fury fresh from hell” that this little 
bundle of nerves could be when things went wrong. But 
they saw a good deal of the real depths of his soul for all 
that. His conversation, in its serious moments, must have 
been wonderfully stimulating. And now and then the 
sensitive humanist in him came out in full force. His life 
shows enough of egoism and occasionally of ingratitude— 
even, it is said, towards Liszt, who had done so much for 
him. But it is impossible not to be touched by the sincerity 
of his regard for Ludwig Schnorr, the great tenor, who took 
up the part of Tristan when everyone else was afraid of it, 
showed that it was possible to sing it, and then died a 
victim to his enthusiasm for the work, having caught a 
pneumonia from the draught on the stage during the terrible 
third Act. When Mademoiselle Gautier stopped before the 
portrait of the singer aud asked who it was, Wagner’s eyes 
filled with tears, and he could only murmur, “My poor 
Schnorr.’’ Cosima had to motion to her to say no more, and 
told her the whole story in private. Truly there was never 
a man of clay more mixed. When shall we have the full, un- 
expurgated material for a psychological estimate of him, and 
who will paint the wonderful portrait ? 





A MATERIALIST THEORY OF MIND.* 


By the biologist proper the evolution of mind is regarded as 
an incident in the evolution of brain, and the evolution of 
brain as an ingenious device by which actions are adapted 
to the environment on a larger scale and with more 
thoroughness than is otherwise possible. The mind of man 
has, for the naturalist, the same sort of significance as 
the hard exo-skeleton of the crab. It is good for warding off 
dangers, or, like the nippers of the same animal, for obtain- 
ing food. Only, it is sensitive to things at a distance, and 
so can provide against the dangers of the future, and nip 
food that is a very long way off. Another view is, of 
course, possible. It is conceivable that the growth of mind 
is the one really significant fact in the whole process, that 
physical evolution is a preparation for mental, that 
organic evolution in its earlier stages is at bottom the in- 
fancy of mentality, and that the evolution of humanity is 
the beginning of a higher stage in which the power of 
intelligence is advancing towards maturity. On this view, 
which places the whole story of evolution in a very different 
light, an exact comparative account of the phases of mental 
growth in the organic world becomes a matter of great 
interest. Such a view is, apparently, not shared by Mr. 
McCabe in the work before us. He appears to be convinced 
that the world is made of ether, and he will not allow 
consciousness to introduce any new or fundamentally dis- 
tinct force. Whatever it is, he conceives it as having 
emerged late in the world’s story, with the appearance of 
the Mammalia in the Tertiary period, and he looks 
forward to the time when “the central belt of the earth 
will sink to the cold of space, and the marvellous structure 
of brain will succumb to the natural forces which engen- 
dered it, and sink back into the elements of which it was 
so slowly and so subtly compacted.”’ 

Nevertheless, Mr. McCabe’s book will be of value to 
the student who approaches the subject with a quite 
different philosophy in his head. Light and easy in style, 
candid and moderate in treatment, it brings together a 
considerable mass of information, which will help the 
comparative student—so apt to lose himself in the 
mazes—to place the phases of mental growth in the 
order of the animal kingdom and in the succession 
of geological epochs. To say the truth, Mr. McCabe’s 
geology is stronger than his psychology, and, while 
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he faithfully reports the observations and experiments that 
have been made with a view to measuring animal intelli- 
gence, he seems to us to reject the best available criteria 
which psychology has devised for the purpose of measure, 
without having anything better to substitute. Thus he 
rejects the familiar test of learning by experierce on the 
ground that this may be due to an association set up 
within the brain. Let us see how this works out. A cat, 
on hearing the dinner-bell, comes to join the family 
in the dining-room. No one objects to “explaining” this 
by saying that the cat has formed an association between 
the sound of the bell and the advent of the food. The only 
question is whether this association must be regarded as 
something purely physical or as involving elements of intelli- 
gent purpose. Now, for purposes of investigation, the 
physical side of the process has just this drawback, that it 
is absolutely withdrawn from the possibility of examina- 
tion. Neither directly nor indirectly can we know what 
physical process passes within a cat’s brain. We infer that 
there is some physical process at bottom on the analogy 
of other processes of physical cause and effect, the nature 
of which is to be continuous and unbroken; and as we see 
that the cat, under the influence of a physical stimulus (of 
sound) sets itself in motion to the place where delicacies 
are to be found, we infer a mechanical process of unbroken 
continuity in its nerves and brain and muscle. But all this 
is sheer inference. So precisely is it inference, and infer- 
ence at bottom of the same kind, if a thinker of another 
school differing from Mr. McCabe describes the cat as moved 
by the purpose of obtaining food. The cat is, so far as she 
goes, acting like a human being. The human members of 
the household also congregate to the dinner table, and for 
the same reason as the cat. They have learned the sig- 
nificance of the bell under the same conditions, and it sets 
their muscles in motion in the same way. In their case the 
purpose is essential to the act. At least so it appears, and if 
this is denied it must be on the ground of a materialistic 
theory of mind which requires proof. In fact, Mr. McCabe 
seems to lean towards such a theory. Accordingly he has 
no objection to allowing the cat a consciousness of the asso- 
ciations which it forms. But it is difficult on his method to 
assess the causal efficacy of consciousness, because there is 
lurking behind his discussion the doubt whether conscious- 
ness has any causal efficacy at all. 

Mr. McCabe justly insists on our knowledge of the 
human mind and brain as the sole basis of inference in com- 
parative psychology. Starting from this premiss, we should 
conclude that if there is a process which, under ordinary 
conditions, is executed by the human being through 
the medium of conscious intelligence, and if the 
process is found in any animal, just the same 
measure of conscious intelligence must, at least prima 
facie, be attributed to the animal as belongs to the perform- 
ance of that particular act in the human being. But Mr. 
McCabe, with his doubt as to consciousness, prefers to be 
guided by cerebral development, and it is probably for this 
reason that he is willing to allow a high degree of intelligence 
to monkeys, while he is rather stingy to all lower mammals, 
and altogether rules out invertebrates (with tentative re- 
servations as to the hymenoptera), together with the lower 
vertebrates. This method seems to us to argue from the 
less and to ignore the more certain. Our ignorance of the 
real relations of mind and brain is, as he himself candidly 
insists, singularly voluminous and thorough. In the absence 
of specific experience, we have no real right to say that the 
functions performed in us by the frontal lobes may not in 
other species be performed by other parts of the brain, or 
that functions analogous to, though not identical with, those 
of the brain may not be performed by the less complex 
ganglia of some invertebrates. Mr. McCabe denies that 
learning by experience is a test of intelligence. He denies that 
“complexity or purposiveness in a reaction’’ is any test 
of mind. But what of the two taken together? A provably 
instinctive act (e.g., the construction of a spider’s web) 
may be complex and purposive. But if an act like this 
could be shown to be acquired by an animal in the course 
of its own experience, we could hardly deny it a mind like 
our own. Any acquisition so complex is probably not to be 


verified in the animal world, but the appearance of actions 
directed to the attainment of beneficial results in conse- 
quence of previous experiences is verifiable, and is the link 
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between the simpler forms of modification by experience 
and the rational action of man. With regard to these 
simpler forms, the argument, as we have shown, tends on 
Mr. McCabe’s own principles rather to impute a low 
degree of intelligence than to deny it altogether. If that 
is so, conscious life must be carried far down in the animal 
kingdom, and it may be doubted whether its germinal 
elements are not coeval with life itself. 





“MARK RUTHERFORD’S” JOURNALS.* 


No living English writer—and not many writers of the first 
rank and power—possesses a more devoted following than 
“Mark Rutherford.” It is his habit to work, and, perhaps, 
also to think, as if he had specially in mind those readers 
whose experiences most closely coincide with his own— 
people, let us say, whose early surroundings have been 
rather difficult and narrow, generated in the middle-class 
Nonconformity of the middle of last century, but swept 
by quickening airs of poetic and religious feeling. ‘‘ What 
sad coloring! What melancholy themes!” is the first 
thought his writings suggest. ‘How consoling! how in- 
spiring!’’ the second. When “Mark Rutherford’s”’ 
readers have struck this deep note of cheerful reflection, 
and have fallen in love with his simple and entirely beau- 
tiful and satisfying style, they are never likely to leave 
him. He becomes to them something more than a writer, 
or rather he gains a place in their affections akin to that 
which we know that Wordsworth possessed for his early 
admirers. All the artifices of the literary cult sink into 
insignificance in comparison with this power of personal 
attraction, by which a great writer reveals himself as part 
of the character of his contemporaries, and as the brother 
and companion of their soul. 

“More Pages from a Journal”’ is in form and contents 
an exact sequel of the “ Journal”’ itself, to which a little 
new material—a paper or two from THe Nation—has been 
added. It consists of short stories or sketches, some of the 
slightest texture, and all of finished workmanship, and 
some critical notes and personal reflections, including a 
very interesting study of Godwin’s influence on the early 
Wordsworth, and a brief but suggestive appreciation of 
Godwin himself, with a short analysis of ‘‘ Political Justice.” 
The stories run in the vein which reveals the two main 
characteristics of the writer’s method—his feeling for the 
humble unviolent tragedies of life, and his power of making 
simple things beautiful. All the themes concern people who 
never do anything, or are likely to do anything, important 
—boarders at a Brighton lodging-house, the daughter of a 
yeoman farmer in the Fens, an old clerk, a morbid, over-shy 
sentimentalist, the lonely girl in vague trouble about her 
soul. But they all live; they all go through some insignifi- 
cant external crisis, which, corresponds to the deep, long, 
eventful travail of the soul. The best of all his stories is 
“Esther,’’ where “ Mark Rutherford ’’ touches a theme he con- 
stantly affects, the sensitive, poetic, warm-hearted girl, thrown 
among people—husband, parents, neighbors—who misunder- 
stand her. This was the subject of ‘Catherine Furze.” 
“Esther ’’ is a less elaborate essay in the subject, told in a 
series of letters from the married daughter to her passion- 
ately loved mother, regretting her life with Charles, her 
husband, the unfeeling slave of habit and routine :— 

“I could endure” (she writes) “‘ the uneventfulness of out- 
ward life, if anything not unpleasant happened between me and 
Charles. Nothing happens. Something happens in my relation- 
ship to our dog. I pat him, and he is pleased; he barks for joy 
when I go out. I cannot live with anybody with whom I am 
always exactly on the same terms—no rising, no falling, mere 
stagnation. I am dead, but it is death without its sleep and 
peace. Fool, fool, that I was! I cannot go on. What shall I 
do? If Charles drank I might cure or tolerate him; if he went 
after another woman, I might win him back. I can lay hold 
of nothing.” 

How intense this is! How it lights up this woman’s 
soul! And, again, at a later crisis in their relations :— 

“His lips shut into their usual rigidity. Not @ muscle in 
them would have stirred if I had kissed them with tears. No 
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tears rose; I was struck into hardness equal to his own, and with 

something added. I hated him.” 
In the end, Esther leaves her husband, and, the great event 
of her life having passed, the short rest goes on in a kind 
of not unhappy quietness, the peace of a spent nature. All 
this is a widely different scheme from the made-up storms 
which agitate nine-tenths of the surface of our world of 
fiction; but it is far closer to the real life experience. 
Hardly less interesting is the story of the lodging-house 
keeper’s escape from her mean, exacting guests into the 
pleasant round of farm-work; a trivial business, but how, 
as Emerson says, one feels these people’s hearts beating 
against their fustian waistcoats—or their stiff petticoats! 

The notes and aphorisms run in many lines of thought. 
Probably they are not meant to console; many of them are 
mere improvisations of passing moods, a diary of a few 
days spent on the Quantocks, or the impression of con- 
trasted bits of scenery like Romney Marsh and Axmouth. 
But their effect is nearly always a reconciling one; and 
their peculiar blend of open-mindedness about the meta- 
physics of religion, rejection of the common super- 
naturalism, with the feeling that within the bosom of 
Nature and in the mind of man, and in the association of 
the two lie supreme forces of Divine help, is peculiar to 
“Mark Rutherford.” It is impossible to give a connected 
idea of these reflections; but here are some which suggest 
their range, their distinction, and their depth of feeling, as 


well as the masculine intelligence and wide experience of 
life behind them :— 


“The love that has lasted for years; which has resisted all 
weakness and defect; has been constant in all moods and cir- 
cumstances, better and worse; has exacted nothing; has been 
content with silence; always soft and easy as the circumam- 
bient air, a love with no reserve; what is there in any relation- 
ship to persons or things worth a straw compared with it! 

“If her unhappiness does not destroy my happiness, and if 
her happiness does not make me happy, I do not love her. 

‘‘With increase of reading we have fallen into a fireside 
dilettante culture of ideas as an intellectual pleasure. Amos 
and Isaiah do not deal in ideas. Their strength lies in love 
and hatred, in the keenness and depth of their division between 
right and wrong.” . 

‘* Politeness preserves love, is a binding sheath to it. 

“The just judgment is not that of the judge who has no 
interest in it. The most unjust judgments are due to indiffer- 
ence. 

“‘Humor people sometimes in what you do, but not in the 
strength of your convictions. 

““A nightmare is not scattered while we are asleep. It 
disappears simply by waking.” 





A PSYCHICAL NOVEL.* 


Mr. De La Mare’s eerie novel invites comparison with 
tales of Poe and Hawthorne, and we hazard the opinion 
that “The Return’’ may be forgotten by one generation 
and resurrected by another. At the first blush the theme— 
the sensations of an unfortunate man who believes that his 
mind is invaded by a spirit from the grave, and whose face 
becomes so transformed that his friends question his 
identity—appears too fantastic. But the working out of 
this uncanny situation is done with such artistic sleight of 
hand that we remain enthralled. The hero. Arthur Law- 
ford, a fair, fat, and languid man, of a dull and shrinking 
temperament, during a trying convalescence after in- 
fluenza, wanders into the cool, green churchyard of old 
Widderstone, and, after sauntering round the tombs, begins 
to poke and peer into the crevices between the stones of the 
grave of a certain Nicholas Sabathier, “a Stranger to the 
Parish, who fell by his own hand on ye Eve of St. Michael 
and All Angels M.D.CCCXXXIX.” When he rises from 
his knees, Lawford feels suddenly faint and ill, and his 
thoughts take a depressed turn. Resting on the seat in 
the cypress shade, he presently falls asleep, and when at 
length he awakes, it is quite dark, and he hastens home. 
Not till he faces the looking-glass does he understand that 
an uncanny change has come over him—his face is not the 
same; it is not his face. Afterwards he describes “ the 
ghastly change”’ to his new friend, Herbert: ‘“ You know how 
one sees oneself in a passion—why, how a child looks—the 
whole face darkened and drawn and possessed? That was 
the change. That’s how it came back te me. And some- 
thing, somebody, dodging behind the eyes. Yes; more that 
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than even any excessive change of feature, except, of 
course, that I also seemed Shall I ever forget that 
first cold, stifling stare into the looking-glass! I certainly 
was much darker, even hair.’’ Lawford is so horrified at 
the devilish transformation his face has undergone that he 
can only lock himself in his dressing-room and desperately 
temporise with his wife when she calls to him to open the 
door. The wife, Sheila, is a perfectly drawn type of the 
species of ordinary selfish, unimaginative women, who are 
chiefly concerned about what the servants will think, and 
what the neighbors are saying. It seems, at first sight, 
impossible for the story to develop on the plan of opposing 
the supernatural world with the commonsense evidence of 
the hard light of day; but this is exactly what Mr. De La 
Mare does with surpassing fineness of touch. His best 
effects come from the bewildered platitudes of a dear, 
blinking old vicar in presence of the unthinkable, and from 
the desperate efforts of Lawford’s unsympathetic wife to 
keep this monstrous event of her husband’s bodily change 
from her relatives’ knowledge. 

It may be argued by some that the novel would be more 
powerful and convincing if the touches of prosaic, flat reality 
had been excluded from our view, and the shadowy appeal 
of the unseen world beyond the grave had been presented 
in that poetic, twilight atmosphere which Hawthorne loved 
to render. We do not think so. It is the actual contrast 
between the ghostly world of supernatural visitation, there 
at hand in the lean, hawk-like face of the transformed 
Lawford, and the nervous fencing of the good Vicar, while 
he peers sidelong at him, “ just a touch of facial paralysis, ’ 
that convinces our imagination. After all, our main concern 
is with the exploration of the human emotions in contact 
with the supernatural, and the more trivial and inadequate 
is the mind shown to be grappling with what is beyond 
our reason, the more insensibly do we glide into awe of the 
mysteries of our bodily tenure of life. Mr. De La Mare 
has put his ploughshare into a soil that has yielded the 
most abundant crops to the poets of all ages, and his harvest 
is as satisfying as it has been scanty to the students of 
psychical research. The fact is, Mr. De La Mare is a poet 
at heart, and his insight into those dreamy states of mind 
when “ fades the glimmering landscape on the sight,’’ finds 
an admirable setting in his sense of life’s incongruities. 
What could be a nicer touch of irony than the nerve 
specialist’s soothing reply to the patient who, convinced that 
he is “possessed,” is struggling to retain his sanity: 
“*Most certainly reassure yourself. And as for the change 
you speak of,’ he looked steadily at the dark face on the 
pillow and smiled amiably—‘I don’t think we need worry 
much about that. It certainly was a bleak wind, yesterday— 
and a cemetery: my dear sir! It was indiscreet—yes, very.’ 
He held out his hand. ‘But the change—the 

Mrs. Lawford managed to murmur tragically. 
: Dr. Simon smiled, and gracefully tapped his fore- 
head with a red-gloved forefinger. ‘Humor him, humor 
him,’ he repeated, indulgently. ‘Rest and quiet will soon 
put that little trouble out of his head. Oh, yes, I did 
notice it—the set drawn look, and the droop, quite so. Good 
morning.’ ”’ 

It is time, however, to give a taste of our author’s 
power of suggesting the supernatural, and we select a page 
which describes the coming of a ghost. 





change, 


‘“What, you’ve seen a ghost?” said Lawford. 

‘“What’s in a name?” laughed Herbert. ‘‘ But it really is 
a queer show-up of human oddity. A fellow comes in here, 
searching; that’s all;’’ his back was turned, as he stood staring 
absently out, sipping his tea between his sentences; ‘‘ he comes 
in—oh, it’s a positive fact, for I’ve seen him myself, just sitting 
back in my chair here, you know, watching him as one would 
a tramp in one’s orchard.” He cast a candid glance over his 
shoulder. ‘‘ First he looks round, like a prying servant. Then 
he comes cautiously in—a kind of grizzled, fawn-colored face, 
middle-size, with big hands; and -then, just like some quiet, 
groping, nocturnal creature, he begins his precious search— 
shelves, drawers that are not here, cupboards gone years ago, 
questing and nosing no end, and quite methodically too, until 
he reaches the window. Then he stops, looks back, narrows 
his foxy lids, listens—quite perceptibly, you know, a kind of 
gingerish blur; then he seems to open this corner bookcase here, 
as if it were a door, and goes out along what I suppose must at 
some time have been an outside gallery or balcony, unless, as I 
rather fancy, the house extended once beyond these windows. 
Anyhow, out he goes quite deliberately, treading the air as 
lightly as Botticelli’s angels. until, however far you lean out 
of the window, you can’t follow him any further. And then— 








and this is the bit that takes one’s fancy—when you have con- 
tentedly noddled down again to whatever you may have been 
doing when the wretch appeared, or are sitting in a cold sweat, 
with bolting eyes awaiting developments, just according to your 
school of thought, or of nerves, you know—he comes back— 
comes back ”’—he turned round with a delightfully boyish laugh 
—‘‘comes back, carrying a lighted candle. That really is a 
thrill, I assure you.” 

‘** But you’ve seen this—you’ve really seen this yourself?” 

*Oh yes, twice,’’ replied Herbert cheerfully. ‘‘And my 
sister, quite by haphazard, once saw, him from the garden. She 
was shelling peas one evening for Sallie, and she distinctly saw 
him shamble out of the window here, and go shuftling along, 
mid-air, across the roaring washpot down below, turn sharp 
round the high corner of the house, sheer against the stars, in 
a kind of frightened hurry. And then, after five minutes’ con- 
centrated watching over the shucks, she saw him come shuffling 
back again—the same distraction, the same nebulous snuff color, 
and a candle trailing its smoke behind him as he whisked in 
home.” 

‘** And then?” 

“* Ah, then,” said Herbert. ** Wherever the chance 
inmate of the room happens to be, he comes straight for you, 
at a quite alarming velocity, and fades, vanishes, melts, or, as 
it were, silts inside.” 


Herbert and Grisel are a charming brother and sister, 
in whose company the transformed Lawford seeks to escape 
from his obsession. With a sardonic humor that mingles 
with a fine tenderness, Mr. De La Mare makes these new 
friends instrumental in widening the spiritual fissure in the 
unhappy hero. Herbert theorises at length on the dead 
Sabathier’s vivid spirit, which could not rest after 
death, contented with its dusty tomb, and burst forth 
“like some dazed alien bee, through the sentinels of a 
hive,’’ in a raid on “the wrong hive”’ of poor Lawford’s 
depressed personality. “I can’t help thinking that 
Sabathier’s raid only just so far succeeded as to leave his 
impression in the wax. It might—it may even now be— 
just gradually fading away. . It might, perhaps, 
work in.”’ 

And that is what, in fact, does happen. Under the 
conviction that Sabathier’s alien spirit has “ worked into 
him,’’ Lawford conceives a passion for the beautiful and 
gracious Grisel, and it is in this very finely edged fusion of 
spiritual love that our author achieves his most subtle 
harmonies of unearthly tones The shades are so finely 
rendered, here, that we find ourselves wondering whether 
we have not lost something of the author’s meaning. How- 
ever, we are to understand that Lawford recovers, de- 
finitely, his old identity with the sense of a spiritual 
change super-added, and in Chapter XXII. he returns home 
in time to overhear a family council of war on his “ mad- 
ness.” This chapter is brilliantly, almost diabolically, 
clever. The fatuous talk between the muscular curate, 
Mr. Craik, and the self-pitying wife, and the scared 
maidservant, and the friend of the family, Mr. Danton, 
embody the aggressive attitude and alarmed hostility of 
the commonplace mind to the “ unseen world.’’ It is satire 
of a very high order, and so we leave poor Lawford, sitting 
in the dark, reflecting that this was his world, that he had 
come Lack to this vulgar coil of commonplace cackling, to 
“these poor fools packed together in a panic at an old, stale 
tale.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


THE purpose of “Prehistoric Rhodesia,’ by R. N. 
Hall (Unwin, 12s. 6d. net), is the presentment of evidence 
which, if valid, demolishes the theory advanced by Pro- 
fessor Randall Maciver in his “ Medieval Rhodesia” that 
the remarkable relics of a vanished culture found in 
Mashonaland, which he dates approximately in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are “specifically African.” 
The Professor contends that they are the work of the Bantu 
(Aba-ntu= people, the conventional name of all African races 
of Bantu speech) among whom there was independently 
developed a civilisation of no mean order, evidenced by skill 
in rock mining, and by colossal buildings of dressed stone 
blocks, of which the great temple at Zimbabwe is a wonderful 
example. In opposition to this theory, Mr. Hall, as the result 
of prolonged examination of the more accessible remains, 
argues in favor of an imported culture, the several elements 
of which, although mainly Asiatic, that is to say, Arabian, 
Persian, and Indian, are not easy to determine. The present 
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work should be read in connection with his “Great 
Zimbabwe,’’ which furnishes detailed descriptions of those 
ruins, their measurement, construction, and the relics, cere- 
monial and otherwise, found there. But numerous 
excellent photographs of different parts of the temple are 
given in the present work, and an appendix conveniently 
summarises the proof of an exotic culture, which, briefly, 
are (1) the traces of a form of nature-worship unknown 
among any past or present Bantu people; (2) the 
presence of non-indigenous trees, mainly of Indian 
and Malayan origin; and (3) the mighty ruins already 
spoken of. While abstaining from conclusions which 
further research may modify, since “not a_ tenth 
part of Zimbabwe itself has so far been explored, and 
there are several ruins covering larger areas than Zimbabwe, 


some believed to be still older,’’ Mr. Hall inclines to the | 
belief that an Asiatic origin is established, and that its | 


arrest is explained by “the arrival of hordes of Bantu bar- 
barians from the North, who, knowing nothing of the value of 
gold, or of building in stone—having never in their own 
areas mined for gold or placed a stone upon a stone—or of 
the Zimbabwe ceremonial, put an end to the original mining 
and building operations.” 
* * + 

Dr. ANDREW WHITE is an American historian who 
combines scholarship with a first-hand knowledge of 
affairs. He has served in the New York Senate, was the 
first President of Cornell University, a member of the 
Venezuelan Commission, and United States Minister at 
Berlin and at St. Petersburg. His historical work has 
always been written with an eye to present-day contro- 
versies, and in “ Seven Great Statesmen ’’ (Unwin, 12s. 6d. 
net), he gives us a collection of biographies of men famous 
“in the warfare of humanity with unreason.’’ The seven 
chosen are Sarpi, Grotius, Thomasius, Turgot, Stein, 
Cavour, and Bismarck. Englishmen and Americans are 
excluded, partly because other writers have made their 
biographies sufficiently familiar, and partly because Dr. 
White has given special study to Continental politics. The 
plan adopted has been to give a biography of each states- 
man, and to follow this with an appreciation of his charac- 
ter and an estimate of his services. The essay on Sarpi 
strikes the note which Dr. White preserves throughout 
the book. The career of the man who opposed Papal 
encroachment, and, by bringing the Venetian Republic 
into conflict with Paul V., brought about the banishment 
of the Jesuits, is a hero after Dr. White’s heart. The 
essay ends with a eulogy of Sarpi as “one who, among 
intellectual prostitutes and solemnly constituted impos- 
tors, stood forth as a true man, the greatest of his time 
—one of the greatest of all times—an honor to Venice, 
to Italy, to the Church Universal, and to Humanity.” 
Cavour, the other Italian chosen, was not known to Dr. 
White personally, but during the Peace Conference at 
Paris in 1856, he came into contact with Count Nigra and 
others with whom Cavour was on intimate terms. The 
appreciation of what Cavour did for Italy and for liberty 
is, therefore, founded on special information, and is one 
of the best in the book. Bismarck’s right to be reckoned 
as a soldier in the warfare of humanity is open to ques- 
tion; and in his account of the famous Chancellor Dr. 
White allows his personal friendship with Bismarck to 
tilt the balance of historical impartiality. Lasealle, for 
instance, deserves something better than to be dismissed 
as “an erratic scholar and epicurean philosopher,’’ and 
Bismarck’s brutality and unscrupulousness are condoned. 
But Dr. White’s vivid and informing essays are a most 
valuable contribution to historical biography, and those 
who read them will be in a position to grasp the issues 
involved in several controversies that still remain unsettled. 

4 7 + 

Booxs of travel come from the press in such numbers 
that the most indefatigable readers are overwhelmed. To 
read even half is impossible, and it is not easy to make 
a selection. Miss Beatrice Grimshaw’s “The New New 
Guinea’ (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d. net) has two claims to 
attention. It describes a country that is practically un- 
known, and it is written in a fresh and vivacious style. 
Miss Grimshaw’s attention was first directed to New 
Guinea by reading an account of the tragic death of its 
Chief Judicial Officer in 1904. She heard of its cannibals 








and crocodiles, its snakes, swamps, dwarfs, and vast, un- 
explored districts, and over three years ago she set out 
to see these sights for herself. The present volume is 
the record of her experiences; and though the scientific 
student will turn for information to Dr. Seligman’s 
recent book on “ The Melanesians of British New Guinea,”’ 
Miss Grimshaw caters admirably for the general reader. 
Cannibalism is still far from extinct in Papua, and murder 
is quite an ordinary occurrence; but within the past 
couple of years a notable change has begun, and the coun- 
try is now making rapid progress. Rubber plantations 
have been formed, and promise well, the natives proving 
upon the whole satisfactory workers. One of the most 
interesting places visited by Miss Grimshaw was Rossel 
Island, the inhabitants of which were described by a 
former governor as “the mildest, quietest, and most in- 
offensive in the Possession.’’ But though these mild 
islanders never carry weapons, they are accomplished 
stranglers, and there is good evidence for the story that, 
in 1858, they imprisoned over 300 shipwrecked Chinamen 
on a small, barren island, every now and then carrying a 
few away to eat, until all were devoured, with the excep- 
tion of one old man, who escaped. Miss Grimshaw tells 
the story on the evidence of the sons of the cannibals. 


* * * 


Many qualities go to the making of a good con- 
cordance—scholarship, industry, exactitude, humility, 
devotion. .And the last, as it is the most essential, so it 
is the rarest. So toilsome, indeed, is the labor that none 
but a few books of supreme worth can either justify it 
or attain it. Among these few the “ De Imitatione Christi ”’ 
is one. Few books of wisdom have been so compactly 
written, or so intensely read; few have exercised an influ- 
ence so powerful and so penetrating upon men and women 
of a contemplative spirit during many generations. It is 
a striking testimony to the spiritual sympathy that belongs 
to the best types of modern rationalism, that the many 
years of literary service given to the Concordance should 
have been given by one of the little band of Positivists 
who, in this and other lands, have contributed so much to 
many causes of liberty and culture. Comte, himself, as 
it is known, had a profound admiration for the book of 
a Kempis; and Mr. Raynor Storr, in producing this hand- 
some “Concordance of the De Imitatione Christi” 
(Oxford University Press), thus perferms a double service 
Such thorough aid to the interpretation of a great book 
is seldom rendered, for few with the intelligence to under- 
stand the need are willing to undergo the toil. Although 
some may cavil at the deliberate adoption of a method of 
analysis which, by giving every word an equal formal 
prominence, unduly glorifies some common adverbs, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions, the alternative method of 
selecting and rejecting words might, in writing so deli- 
cate and exact, easily obtrude the predilections of a com- 
mentator. To this position Mr. Storr did not desire to 
lay claim. His book will occupy a place in every library 
of devotional literature as an indispensable work of 


reference. 
¥* % * 


Mrs. L. B. Watrorp’s “ Recollections of a Scottish 
Novelist” (Williams & Norgate, 10s. 6d. net) is a chronicle 
of rather small beer. It is mainly taken up with the life of 
the author, her family and relations in Edinburgh ard the 
Scottish Highlands during the ’fifties and ‘sixties. Her 
father, Mr. John Colquhoun, the author of ‘“ The Moor and 
the Loch,” was a well-known Scottish sportsman and 
naturalist, and there is a pleasant open-air atmosphere about 
the book. But the facts recorded are trivial, and though the 
names of George Eliot, Professor Blackie, Sir James Simp- 
son, Sir Noel Paton, Lord Herschell, and others of distinc- 
tion are to be found in the book, little that is fresh or 
characteristic is said about any of them. A good deal of 
space is given to the dispatch of presentation copies of Mrs. 
Walford’s novels to Queen Victoria, and to the letters received 
in acknowledgment. ‘“ Mr. Smith,” “ Pauline,” and “ Leddy 
Marget’”’ were favorite books of Queen Victoria, though, 
oddly enough she does not seem to have cared for “ The 
Baby’s Grandmother.’”” When “ Mr. Smith’’ first appeared, 
several of Mrs. Walford’s relatives looked on the book with 
disapproval, but Queen Victoria’s admiration for it soon won 
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them over. It was published in 1874 by Blackwoods, and 
Mudie thought it the book of the year. Since then Mrs. 
Walford has published over a couple of score of novels, and 
she tells us that two fresh ones are in the press. As a 
record of family life, her “ Recollections” may be read with 
some pleasure, but the reader who hopes to find in it anything 
of value bearing upon literary history will be disappointed. 


* * * 


Messrs. Bannister F. FietcnHer anp H. PHILLIPs 
Fiercurr are nothing if not severely practical in their 
treatment of ‘“‘ The English Home’’ (Methuen, 12s. 6d. net), 
which is the title given to a bulky illustrated volume con- 
taining information on every detail of house construction 
and fittings that a reader can possibly want to know about; 
nor do these authors stop at the house itself, for there are 
concluding chapters on the stable and the garden. As much 
stress is laid upon the hygienic as on the architectural 
aspect. After a short historical resumé of the evolution 
of the English house, and the laying down of some useful 
principles relating to site, plan, and construction, we are 


launched into the questions of water supply, drainage, and | 


sewage and sanitary fittings, heating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion, all of which it is difficult to regard from any other but 
the hygienic standpoint. The authors’ erudition on these 
interesting if prosaic details would amaze one, if one were 
not aware that they themselves are practical architects, and 
that this branch of the modern architect’s business is 
reckoned a great deal more important than mere esthetics. 
A book that deals with matters of sinks and cesspools as 
this does is certainly rather a novelty, and its utility to the 
intelligent proprietor or tenant cannot be questioned. 
Decoration and furnishing occupy some space, and the 
advice given here, if not wholly original, is sound and easy 
to follow, while a special word of praise must be reserved 
for the ground plans and views of ‘‘ modern English houses ”’ 
which, with the notes upon them, form the concluding 
portion of the book 


* * * 


Mr. Epwarp Srorer’s biography of “ Peter the Cruel” | 
(Lane, 12s. 6d. net) has as its sub-title “The Life of the 


Notorious Don Pedro of Spain, together with an Account of 


his Relations with the famous Maria de Padilla.”” Don 
Pedro certainly deserves the epithets “cruel” and 
“notorious ’? Whatever may be said of him during the first 


few years of his reign, he abandoned himself to passion, so 
that, as Mr. Storer says, almost the only interest one can 
feel in him is a pathological one. His wife, Blanche of 
Bourbon, his cousin, his uncle, and his natural brother were 
a few of his victims, and it was an ill day for Castile when 
the Black Prince restored him to the throne from which 
Du Guesclin had driven him. 
ill written, but is of no importance as a contribution to 
history. It is mainly based on the work which Prosper 
Merimée compiled at the wish of the future Empress 
Eugénie. But as more than a hundred years have passed 
since the last English book on Peter the Cruel was written, 
Mr. Storer’s volume will probably find readers. And if they 
ask no more than a narrative that goes over the old ground 
without bringing anything fresh to light, they will have no 
cause for complaint. 
* * * 

First place in the “Nineteenth Century ’’ is given to 
an essay by Professor J. H. Morgan, on “ The Constitu- 
tion in Writing.’’ The differences between foreign systems 
of government and our own are emphasised, and the diffi- 
culties, political, legal, and economic, of Imperial Federa- 
tion, as distinct from Devolution within these islands, 
are pronounced to be “such as are likely to prove insuper- 
able.” If the Colonies were represented in one House and 
not in the other, “that House must insensibly assume the 
character of an executive body, like the German Bundes- 
rath.” “If the Colonies remained fiscally independent 
—and fiscally independent they would surely insist on 
remaining, unless represented in the Lower House— 
an Upper Chamber in which they were represented 
could not possibly retain any right to amend or reject 
a Money Bill. . . . If, on the other hand, the 
Colonies were given a place in the Lower House as well as 
the Upper—as on any intelligible scheme of federation they 
must be—then the Colonies, overwhelmingly outnumbered 








Mr. Storer’s biography is not | 





by the population of these islands in the Lower House, 
would claim a place in the Upper House more proportion- 
ate to their position as States, and, consequently, a con- 
trol over financial legislation far exceeding anything which 
the present House of Lords even aspires to possess.’’ Pro- 
fessor Morgan concludes by quoting De Maistre’s dictum: 
“Das qu’on écrit une constitution elle est morte.” M. 
Eugéne Tavernier gives a clear account of the French Rail- 
way strike, and the action of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail. In “Home Rule all Round,’”’ Mr. Ian Malcolm 
writes in favor of “some system of sane devolution of local 
matters to local bodies throughout the United Kingdom,” 
though the greater part of the article is concerned with what 
he holds to be the “confusion ’’ caused in the Nationalist 
Party by the recent speeches of Mr. Redmond and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. He believes that “the two protagonists in the 
forthcoming struggle between a ‘ federal’ and a ‘separatist’ 
Nationalist Party in Ireland ”’ will be Mr. Bourke Cockrane 
and Mr. Dillon. “If Mr. Cockrane provides the funds, the 
Nationalists must become federalists, and throw over Mr. 
Dillon; if Mr. Redmond can get along financially without 
Mr. Cockrane, his party—dwindling and desponding though 
it be—will be guided to destruction by Mr. Dillon, and Mr. 
William O’Brien will gain a decisive victory.’’ The view 
that, in any event, Mr. Redmond’s party is doomed to 
destruction may please Unionists, but needs to be supported 
by stronger arguments than those Mr. Malcolm produces. 
Bishop Welldon discusses ‘“‘Some Probable Effects of Dis- 
establishment,’’ Mr. Walter Sichel writes an interesting 
article on “The Young Disraeli,’ and Prince Kropotkin 
examines “ The Response of Animals to their Environment.” 
= * « 


Tue November “Contemporary Review” begins with an 
article on “ Republican Portugal’’ by Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
The existence of a Republican plot and the precarious 
life of the Monarchy were commented on by Dr. Dillon in 
an article which he wrote over two years ago, and he 
now describes the incidents which led up to a change of 
government. ‘‘The suicidal legislation of the past few 
years,” in Dr. Dillon’s view, had rendered the condition 
of the artisans and agricultural laborers intolerable, and 
the monarchical party was so corrupt and degenerate that 
the difficulty is “to understand how such an utterly rotten 
fabric maintained itself as long as it did, .despite the 
corrosive solvents employed against it by its own friends 
and so-called champions.’’ The Republicans showed them- 
selves to advantage throughout the Revolution, and Dr. 
Dillon’s verdict is that ‘the Portuguese Revolution is a 
splendid example of the triumph of lofty aims and firm 
resolution over low motives and weak purpose.’”’ In “The 
Osborne Judgment and Trade Unions’’ Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald argues that, even if State payment of Members of 
Parliament is secured, the unions should refuse to accept a 
reversal of the Osborne decision with conditions such as safe- 
guards for the rights of minorities. ‘The safeguards must 
always contain the possibilities of further legal decisions 
imposing grave injustice. If the minority suffered, it was 
because unions were being compelled, not by Labor Party 
wirepullers, but by an aristocratic State, to depart from 
sound constitutional practice, and pay Members of Parlia- 
ment. When that necessity is removed the unions can safely 
be granted the liberty of effective industrial action which 
they have always enjoyed and used with so much benefit to 
everyone concerned.” Madame Maeterlinck writes on 
“ Maeterlinck’s Methods of Life and Work,’’ and Mrs. 
George Haven Putnam continues her series of essays on “ The 
Lady,’’ her subject in this issue being “The Lady of the 
Slave States.” A “Country Parson’’ advocates “the draw- 
ing of a clear line between the spheres of Church and State 
in the matter of marriage and divorce.’’ He holds that a 
recognition of the difference between the sacrament of mar- 
riage and the marriage contract would be an advantage. The 
attitude of the Church of England to modern marriage pro- 
blems “has been superficial and inadequate”’; the Church 
“has given the law where she has not given the ideal”; and 
the price of maintaining the indissolubility of certain mar- 
riages “has so far been either polygamy or prostitution.” 
Another article deserving notice is that on “The Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood,” contributed by Holman Hunt to 
the “Contemporary” for April, 1886, and reprinted in the 
present number. 
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RILEY’S 


COMBINE 


Dining & Billiard 
TABLES 


A Billiard Table in the home at 
practically no cost. 


HOW? 





bees ‘urchase a RILEY COMBINE 
=< DINING AND BILLIARD TABLE. 
O -_f{ 1t will cost very little more than an 
ordinary dining table. 

It can be made to match your suite, 
and as a dining table shews no indica- 
tion of its dual use 

Yet when friends visit you, wken 
your boys or your girls desire to spend 
the evening in the pleasantest of 
ways, it is the work of a minute to 
convert it into a Billiard Table. 

And asa Billiard Table it is perfect. 
It gives the same accurate game as the full size, because table 
and accessories are in proportion. 

You may have a table for seven days’ free trial. If you are not 
satisfied, repack it and we will send for it. 

Riley's Combine Dining and Billiard Tables are obtainable 
from £13 10s. This price includes ali accessories, delivered car- 
riage paid to any railway station in Great Britain, packages free. 

REE on receipt of postcard, full detailed Catalogue of Billiard and 
F Dining Tables, and small or full-sized Tables and Sundries. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., o=z.sutarono 
wil London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
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RILEYS 
Billiard Tables. 
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stands pre-eminent as an efficient covering for chairs and 
couches. It is preferable to leather, not by reason of the 
saving in cost, but because it is more durable in wear, im- 
possible to become scratched or stained, and can be washed 
if soiled. 

Do these features of “Rexine appeal to you? They are 
sufficiently appreciated by many prominent clubs and hotels to 


warrant the use of “Rexine’’ in preference to any other material 
‘In cost “REXINE™ is one-fourth that of leather. 


“Rexine™ has no equal for use in the upholstering 
of Motor Cars, Carriages, Perambulators, etc 


Any furnishing house &c., will supply you with patterns and 
estimates. in case of 


difficulty 







P Cloth Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd Rexine Works. Hyde 
Nr_ Manchester. 
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DRINK PURE COFFEE © 
FROM THE STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL). 


Recognising the importance of absolute 
. . > | 
purity in coffee, the State of San Paulo 
(Brazil), the finest coffee-growing State 
in the world, provides this valuable 
commodity for all. Pure Coffee with a 
Government Guarantee of purity is 
obtainable everywhere by asking for 


FAZENDA 


1/6 per Ib. 


“Fazenda” is the selected portion of 
the world’s largest crop, chosen by ex- 
perts—graded to a nicety—and roasted 
by a special process. No better value 
can be obtained in Pure Coffee. 


in Ib. and }-Ib. Tins 
Ground or Whole Berry. 





Coffee is the best beverage for all classes. 
Brain-workers, alert business men, and all 
who lead the now inevitable strenuous life 
should drink Coffee, and thereby derive 
the benefit of its valuable properties. But 
it must be pure. 


A useful card giving simple instructions for making coffee sent free 
on application to P : 
THE STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL) 
PURE COFFEE CO. LIMITED, 


62, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E£.C. | 

















IRST made for ONE critical 
smoker—M. Jean de Reszke 
—the cigarettes which bear his 
name have gained, through recom- 
mendation from friend to friend, 
a world-popularity amongst smokers 
of refined taste. Wherever con- 
noisseurs gather—wherever _refine- 
ment and good taste prevail— 


you wi in men smoking 
De ReszkKe 


CIGARETTES 


and displaying a keen appreciation of 
their fine rich, full, yet mellow flavour 
and their unexampled purity and mildness. 


Soprano Tenor Basso Virginia 
5/3 6/3 8/3 5/3 per 100. 

To be obtained wherever good cigarettes are sold, or 

direct from J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd., 17, Down Street, 

Piccadilly, London, W. 

“What Others Say,” a book of connoisseurs’ opinions 

on “De Reszke” Cigarettes, and box of cigarettes, 


forwarded post free on receipt of visiting card and address 





Connoisseurs who smoke and recommend De Reszke™ Cigarettes :— 
G. Zenatello, Kennerley Rumford, Jean de Reszke. 
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Che Geek in the Witp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning, morning, 
Oct. 28. Nov. 4. 
Consols eee cee eee coe 7935 eee 797% 
Russian Fours _... tie oss 934 eee 937 
Turkish Unilied ... ie ae oe 91 uae 91 
Portuguese aes cent. ... ve po 65 aes 64} 
L. & N.W. A) ee sa Car 1354 
Union Pacific Ss ae 178 1804 
Tus week the markets have been marking time. Nothing 


of great importance has occurred to disturb finance. Dis- 
cussion about Consols is still keen and active, but what one 
remarks is that the City editors who used to be content 
with trumping up nonsense about fear of the wicked 
Socialistic Government, are now either more sensitive to 
ridicule or better informed. It is generally recognised in 
the City that the main causes are: (1) Mr. Chamberlain’s 

war, and (2) Mr Chamberlain’s measure widening the scope 
of Trustee stocks to include Colonial securities. After this 
come fashion, and the desire for high yields, which itself is 
the outcome of luxurious expenditure and high income-tax. 
The Death Duties, also, are so high now that they often 
cause liquidation. Moreover, the Sinking Fund has had to 
be reduced to help to pay for the enormous increase of naval 
expenditure. After Consols come the Money Market, the 
Brazilian Exchange, and the American elections. As to 
the first, it has been affected by the second. Brazil is 
beginning to feel the pressure of its debt. There is not 
enough of exportable commodities just now to pay the 
interest coupons coming due in London. Hence large 
amounts of gold are being shipped, and the valorisation 
scheme has broken down. The excitement over the Ameri- 
can elections naturally suspends activity in Wall Street. 
The general impression (and desire) is that Roosevelt’s 
candidates may be beaten, especially in New York State, 
where Wall Street is supposed to have turned Democratic 
through hatred of the ex-President. In Massachusetts 
there is to be a straight fight on the Tariff issue. 


Light on Russtan ConpITIons. 

Information about Russia is so scarce, and yet con- 
ditions there are so important both to high finance and 
to commerce, and to our foreign policy, that I shall sum- 
marise some information that comes to me from a source 
which I believe to be reliable. As every one knows, the 
Russian Tariff vies with those of the United States, Portugal 
and Brazil, for the first place in order of demerit. Hence 
it is not surprising to learn that as in the United States, 
so in Russia, trusts, big or small, controlling practically 
every necessity of Russian life, regulate output, and fix 
prices as they will. They are everywhere hated; some 
“zemstvos”’ or county councils have petitioned St. Peters- 
burg to dissolve and forbid them absolutely. But despite 
opposition they grow; and some have attained dimensions 
almost worthy of Morgan or Rockefeller. Thus the Rus- 
sian combine known as “ Prodameta’’—a coined word from 
the Russian “ prodat,’’ to sell, and “‘ metal ’’—has a capital, 
with its subordinate combines, of about £18,000,000. 
“Prodameta’’ is composed of five separate trusts, each 
representing a branch of the iron and steel trade; the only 
branch excluded being roofing iron, which is controlled by 
the independent trust.‘‘ Krovlia.” Most of the Russian 
metallurgical works were financed originally by France and 
Belgium, and the real forces behind the trust are the Paris 
“Société Générale,’’ and the “Banque de Paris et Pays 
Bas.’’ Operations are directed from Paris. As the capital 
available is inexhaustible, the trust has been able to eat 
up all independent or rival undertakings at an extra- 
ordinarily rapid rate. My authority states :— 
started in South Russia, and afterwards 
absorbed the relatively unimportant metallurgical works of the 
Zaltic provinces. With the great Polish ironworks it had a 
desperate ficht. The Poles refused to come in. ‘ Prodameta’ 
immediately lowered the price of rails and girders by 25 per 
cent., and announced that it would inundate Poland at the new 
rates. The most important Polish works, the ‘Huta Bankowa,’ 
first surrendered. then six other works followed, and all signed 
an undertaking henceforth to take no orders at all, but merely 
to execute such orders as were allotted to them by the trust. 
When this was accomplished iron and steel prices were 
The high Customs tariff pro- 
Some of the 


‘ Prodameta’ 


advanced all over the Empire. 
foreign competition. 


tects the trust against 





trust’s operations cause trouble. In order to shorten the 

supply, it closed down altogether the flourishing Strakowice 

works in the Polish province of Radom, and threw 7,000 men 
out of employment. The complaint is made that the great 
rise in prices which has resulted hits particularly hard the 

Russian moujik, who, for tools and household utensils, has to 

pay prices far beyond his power.” 

After metal comes “ugol’’ or coal. “ Produgol,’’ the 
Russian coal trust, is the next biggest. It took hold when 
political strikes in the petroleum industry had increased the 
demand for a substitute. Within a few weeks the organisers 
had got into the combine 45 per cent. of the Russian coal 
output. But the anthracite mines were left outside. A 
number of large railways—notably the Kieff-Voronezh and 
Moscow-Kazan, fought the trust, but ultimately had to 
come in. “ Produgol,’’ after a flourishing but brief career, 
is now in difficulties, owing to reckless management. It 
squandered millions of dollars on paying subsidies to mine 
owners as compensation for shutting down. Its last report, 
issued in August, shows a net loss on the preceding 18 
months. There is also the Russo-American Rubber Trust, 
called “ Trengolnik,’’ or Triangle, from its well-known trade 
mark. Its capital is nearly two millions sterling. It con- 
trols the famous “ Provodnik’’ works, and dictates prices 
= Russia. The companies on the Volga, the 

Caspian, and Black Seas, are all in combines, and they have 
all raised freight and passenger tarifis. The writer I have 
quoted concludes :— 


steamer 


and navigation trusts are the 
combines of which most is heard; but there are other Russian 
trusts of which perhaps more is felt. Practically everything a 
Russian eats, drinks, or wears, as well as the material for his 
house, is now controlled by trusts. Some of these trusts are 
relatively small and local in their operations, but they are none 
the less complete masters of their local market. 


The odd thing is that the Russian trusts have no 
Rockefeller or Morgan. The St. Petersburg Bourse is also 
a very paltry affair, and not at all equal to “ the capitalisa- 
tion of the tariff.”’ 


‘These metal, coal, rubber. 
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JAEGER 


PURE WOOL 


“be well-dressed, healthy, & 
comfortable, wear* JAEGERS 











The Jaeger Co. has built up 
a reputation for High Quality 
and General Excellence.— 
All genuine Jaeger garments 


bear the JAEGER Name. 


Guaranteed against shrinkage. 


LONDON : 
126, Regent 2. W. 
456, Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 
102, Kensington High St., W. 
30, Sloane St., S.W. 
115, Victoria St., S.W. 
85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C. 


Iitastrated Price List, post free. 


Address in other {owns sent on applications 


Tris not*JAEGER’ unless 


it bears the Jaeger name. 
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KNOWING THE WORST. 


The Inmates and Pensioners of the 


British Home and Hospital for Incurables 


know the worst. Medical skill has pronounced them 
“incurable. 
In their weakness they are 


HELPLESS, 


as regards recovery they are 


HOPELESS, 


but, thanks to this beneficent institution, they are not 


HOMELESS. 


Does this work of mercy among incurable sufferers 
of the MIDDLK CLASSES appeal to your sympathy? 


If so, we beg your help to raise 


£30,000 as a JUBILEE FUND 


so that the work may be extended. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
Office: 72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 

























THE CHURCH ARMY. 


THE LAST HOPE OF THOUSANDS. 


LABOUR HOMES throughout the country for reclamation 
of criminals and vagrants, and helping honest people in 


distress. 

EMIGRATION of men, families, and lads to Canada and 
Australia. 

FRESH AIR HOMES for mothers and children from the 
slums. 


HEP and CARE for sick and suffering. 

NUMEROUS OTHER BRANCHES. 

PRAY HELP with funds, old clothes, firewood orders 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and waste paper for sorting. 
Cheques, crossed Barclays, to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Sec., or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treas., 
Headquarters, Marble Arch, W. 









CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & aiter Dinner. 
tn making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 














TANGYE’S 


TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 














HOMELESS AND ARRTHUSA” and. 
POOR BOYS “CHICHESTER” 


of Good Character 
Trained to become TRAINING SHIPS. 


80 Boyssent each year 
BRITISH i oe ORS ints Gathawat Shae. 
USEFUL. CITIZENS. 





President: 
|THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B 


POOR GIRLS ‘The National Refuges, 


Trained for (Incorporated 1904) 
DOMESTIC |164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


Joint ( H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
ee &C. Secs. { HENRY G.COPELAND 








THE - LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists Sent Post FREE. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s. Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d. post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4a 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. (post free. 
The Red Letter New Testament, 1s., 18. 6d. post free. 

The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s, 9d. post free, 
The Self-Rxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 








GLAISHER’S NEW BOOK CATALOGUE 


No. 373. COTOSER, 1910, is NOW READY. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
IMMENSE VARIETY REDUCED PRICES. 
This new list of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS contains many important and 
valuable additions to our extensive steck 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Subscriptions & Denations | 
HOMELESS AND Urgeutly Needed. 
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THE 


EMPIRE 
TYPEWRITER 


for accurate alignment, 
reliable work, 
low cost of upkeep. 


No. 1. Price £13 2s. 6d. 
No. 2. 99 £17 Os. Od. 


The EMPIRE TYPEWRITER Co., 
77, Queen Victoria St. E.C. 





Ltd., 


























{ 
MISCELL ANE OUS 
Ne FALSE TEETH.—We give highe st possible price 
for above. Offers made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. Dealers 
in old gold or silver in any form. Bankers’ references.—WOOLFALL & CO., 
Southport. 


TOURS. 








£6 - 16 6 and upwards. — ALPINE SPORTS 
. y: (Ltd.) have arranged a_ series of 


SWISS TOURS to the finest centres for WINTER SPORTS, 
at £6 16s. 6d. and upwards, including second class return 
ticket, meals on the outward journey, and hotel accommo- 
dation.—5, Endsleigh-gardens, London, N.W. 





owner’, 


ELECT Cocoa 





A Cocoa of wide repute—as much appreciated 
for its delicious flavour as for its purity and 
strength. 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING. 


Try it for Breakfast and Supper. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
EDGBASTON HICH SCHOOL FOR CIRLS (Ltd.), 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head Mistress *.. Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin), Girton 
College. Cambridge Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Private Omnibus Daily from Moseley 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26, Hagley Road (next door to the School.) 
House Mistress ... Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses,&c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 
109, Colmore Row, Birmingham 








TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care 
and character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely 
country with bracing air. Good train service on main line. Escorts 
provided. 
Principal - + MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge— Trinity College, Dublin.) 





PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLECE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 











Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. 


Leisure Hour Work. | 


For Copies of the prospectus, apply to the Head Master, 
Bootham School, York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876). 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (¢ jal 
Subject for 1910-11, “‘ Architecture”). Essay Class (subject for 1910-11, 
—o Century Poets ”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, 
cience, ete. 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work indirect communication with their students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s,per term. Write for Prospectus to Secretary, 
St. George's Classes, Edinburgh, 


CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern 
lines. Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, 
and to interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Teanis, &c., &c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 


Principals { 'M. ELLIS. 





ST. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation 1st Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Head Master—Witrrep Sgssions, B.Sc. 
The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. 
Fees: 60-70 guineas per annum. 











THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss KEMP. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 | 


feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madamo Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. Re-opens September 23rd. 





SCHOOLS in ENCLAND or ABROAD for BOYS and CIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid parentsin their selection by sending (free of charge) 
prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing please state the age of pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 


and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone—5053 Central. 











CO-EDUCATION. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
FOUNDED 1808. 
80 Boys. 65 Grrts. Ages 11-18 years. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Headmaster. 


BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SoutmsamPTon Burtprxas, Hicnh Horsorn, W.C. 
24 per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Acoounte with Oheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Seoretary. 

















The Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 





Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 
Prick 84, By Post, 8}4. ANNUAL SUBSORIPTION FOR THE UNITED KineDom, £2 


CoLoNIgs AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the BCOQNOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Co nies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Ab ; and, as jts columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRI M iM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Teleghones. Night Porters. 


Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8&/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, — ~~ pal 
Telegraphic Addresses { Finerioy Hotel—" Bookeraft, Lond 











ON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direo., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.G; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpEAL RESIDENCE. 











Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. —_ 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; ; Ist- ;-Class ; uss ; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West CliffGdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL, 


























BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


8. R. Jefferson. 














EASTBOURNE. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 


dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 

MELTON LODGE ResipenTiaL Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 

THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 





























BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. MeolIntosh. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Compton.”’ Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANDUDNO. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. 
Promenade. Premier position. 


LLANELLY 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


Centre of 
Apply W. L. Thomas. 





J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 
MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &o., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, , Hydropathio, &e., Baths & Treatment. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, , Lord St. Hot | Luncheons, Af ’noonTeas. Tel. s. Tel.647. 


Greunds 9 sores. 















































WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel. 212. 














Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”) 
It is the only ba oy’ Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ON P NNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 





Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 





























NOTICE. 


Tse Nation is published weekly Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 263. PER ANNUM. ForgiGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusuisHine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 


Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial: 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”’ London. 


Single copies of Tue Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE 
oe on Pag {£1000 £500 £210 0 
acing matter 
Other Pages... , 8 0 0 400 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line 
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THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 
IN ENGLAND. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE LITERARY RELATIONS 


OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By SIDNEY LEE. 8vo, 10/6 net. 


Time:.—‘“ Mr. Lee's parallels are mostly convincing. He has paid attention 


to the caveats of former critics and toned down some of the extremer views 
originally deduced from sonnet-likenmesses. Nearly all his illustrations have a 
certaininterest. But tbey form a very small part of the erudition which goes 
to theconfection of the present work, a notable credit to English scholarship.” 


SIX ESSAYS ON JOHNSON. 


Samuel Johnson: The Leslie Stephen Lecture—On the 
Two-hundredth Anniversary of Johnson’s Birth— Johnson 
without Boswell—Johnson on Shakespeare—Early Lives 
of the Poets— Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
By WALTER RALEIGH. §8vo, 5/- net. 
Times.—‘ We find an interpretation to send us glowing to the text 
in search of quite new discoveries. . . . Prof. Raleigh ventures 


no new readings but rather an enlarged understanding of the sacred 
text. And on the whole he has done nothing better.’’ 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


English Place-Names, Henry Bradley.—On the Present 
State of English Pronunciation, Robert Bridges.—Brown- 
ing, W. P. Ker.—Blind Harry’s ‘Watuace,’ George Neilson. 
—Shakespeare and the Grand Style, George Saintsbury.— 
Some Suggestions about Bad Poetry, Ldith Sichel.— 
Carlyle and his German Masters, C. E. Vaughan. 


Collected by A.C. BRADLEY. 8vo, 5/- net. 


Manchester Guardian, -‘ The several essays are delightfully and character- 
istically diverse.” 


JEFFREY’S LITERARY CRITICISM. 
Edited by D. NICOL SMITH. Fcap. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
[New Volume, Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


TUDOR AND STUART 


PROCLAMATIONS, 1485-1714. 
Calendared by R. STEELE, under the direction of the 
EARL OF CRAWFORD, K.T. 2 vols. Royal 4to. 


[Immediately. 
ENGLISH POLITICAL INSTITU. 
TIONS. An Introductory Study. 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 8vo, 4/6. 


SECOND CHAMBERS. An Inductive 
Study in Political Science. 
8vo, 5/- net. 


THE HIGH COURT OF PARLIA- 
MENT AND ITS SUPREMACY. 
By C. H. McILWAIN. 8vo, 10/6 net. 


GESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR 
as Edited and Enlarged by the late E. KAUTZSCH. 
Second English Edition, revised in accordance with the 
Twenty-eighth German Edition by A. E. COWLEY, 
with a facsimile of the Siloam Inscription by J. Evrine, 
and a ‘Table of Alphabets by M. Lipzsparski. 8vo, 
16/6 net. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 
Translated into English under the Editorship of J. A. 
SMITH and W. D. ROSS. HISTORIA ANIMA: 
LIUM. By D’ARCY W. THOMPSON. Vol. IV. 
10/6 net. 


THE ORGANIC CHEMISTRY OF 
NITROGEN. 
By N. V. SIDWICK. Royal 8vo, 14/- net. 


By the same author. 





THE OXFORD BOOK OF BALLADS, 
Chosen and edited by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. » 
In two editions. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6/- net. F’cap. 8vo, 
on Oxford India paper, cloth extra, gilt top. 7/6 net. Also 
in leather bindings. [Immediately. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE, 4.p. 1250-1900. Chosen and edited by SIR 
ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. In two editions. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, '7/6. F’cap 8vo, on Oxford India paper, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 10/6. Also in leather bindings. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH 

VERSE, XIII-XIX Century. Chosen and edited by 
St. JOHN LUCAS.  F'cap 8vo, 6/- net; on Oxford 
India paper, 7/6 net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ITALIAN 
VERSE. Thirteenth Century to Nineteenth Century, 
Chosen by St. JOHN LUCAS. F'cap 8vo, 6/- net; on 
Oxford India Paper, 7/6 net. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘It is thoroughly representative, and that 
the reader who has no independent knowledge of Italian literature 
may follow it with complete confidence as a safe guide to the general 
character and the historic progress of Italian lyric, with its mag- 
nificent opening, its steady decline (oppressive enough were it net 
traversed, as it is and must be, with seven-league boots through 
century after century), and its renewed power in modern times.” 


TRAHERNE’S POEMS OF 
FELICITY. 
Now first published from the MS. ; edited by H. I. BELL, 
Linen rag paper, printed with the types given to the 
University by Dr. Fell, 1660. 5/- net. Tudor and Stuart 
Library. 
Times,—** Traherne’s poetry has a value of its own that is not only the value 


of art ; and we should be grateful to Mr. Bell fer this careful edition of his lucky 
discovery.” 


THE BIRTH OF HUMILITY. 
An Inaugural Lecture. 
By R. R. MARETT. 8vo, 1/- net. 


THE TIME OF THE SINGING 
OF BIRDS. 


An Anthology of Poems for Bird-lovers, including many 
copyright pieces. Containing photogravure from Giotto’s 
painting of ‘St. Francis and the Birds’ at Assisi. F’cap 
8vo, 3/6 net. 

Atheneum.—“ There is a store of exquisite poetry in this small 


volume of verse, at once novel in design and faultlessly produced. 
. . The book is a veritable ‘ Paradise of Dainty Devices.’ ”’ 


PAGES FROM A 
JOURNAL. 


By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, F’cap 8vo, 4/6 net. 


MORE PAGES FROM A 
JOURNAL. 


By the same Author. F’cap 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘The whole book is worth reading and re-reading; it 
claims a place in the pocket. There is such a classic ring about it that one 
forgets in reading it that it was only published the other day.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
RAMBLER. 


With Introduction by W. HALE WHITE. F’cap 8vo, 
2/6 net. 


Oxford Editions of Scott’s Novels. 
Crown 4to, from 2s. each. New Volumes :— 
THE ANTIQUARY., 54 Illustrations. 


THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 
47 Tllustrations. 


THE MONASTERY. 2 Illustrations. 





Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post-free on application. 
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